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HE Press of the Continental capitals foresees war between 
Greece and Turkey, and arising from that, war among the 
European Powers. Turkey, they say, will not yield; and if it 
does not yield, England and France will defend Greece, Russia 
will insist on the junction of the two Bulgarias, and Austria 
will seize Metrovitza, to protect its road to Salonica. All this 
is a little dreamy, and it must not be forgotten that the Jews, 
who are so influential in the Continental, and especially the 
Austrian Press, at heart sympathise with the Mussulmans 
against the Christians, from whom they have suffered so much. 
It is quite possible that if Turkey resists the mandate of 
Europe, the Bulgarians and Macedonians will rise, and the 
signal for the final struggle will be given; but the Pashas must 
know that better than Europeans, and may avoid a resistance 
with such serious consequences. As yet, the accord of the 
Powers is unbroken, and the Porte is much more likely to 
appear to yield, and stimulate the Albanians to resist. That 
would localise the war, and if the Greeks can detach the 
Christian Albanians, or Miridites, by acknowledging their 
“Doda,” or Chief, as Prince of Albania, the war may be very 
brief. A magazine does not always explode. 





The idea dominant at the Porte is evidently to threaten 
resistance, to offer fictitious reforms in Armenia, which with- 
out autonomy are worthless; to concede no land to Monte- 
aegro that can be occupied peacefully ; to assist the Mussulman 
Albanians in resisting Greece; and to collect a regular army, 
under Osman Pasha, to hold down East Roumelia and Mace- 
donia. If the Powers, overawed by these preparations or divided 
among themselves, draw back, this programme will be carried out, 
and the bloodshed will be terrible. But if the Powers are not 
overawed, and do not divide, but send a combined Fleet to the 
Bosphorus, the Porte will be aware that the empire is at stake, 
and, according to all experience, will yield. The Powers, which 
see the danger clearly, and do not desire a great war just now, 
will, we believe, avert one by adhering to each other, and insist- 
ing that the decision of Europe, once formulated, must be final. 
{t is foolish to say that is an unprecedented doctrine, when 
applied to a distribution of territory. The Congress of Vienna 
distributed territories of more importance than the Turkish,— 
halved Saxony, restored Hanover to the Guelphs, gave Norway 
to Sweden, and made the “ Low Countries ” independent. 





Mr. Forster carried his Irish Distress Relief Bill through 
Committee, last Saturday, after a very exhausting sitting of 
more than twelve hours, in which he showed his usual tenacity 
and good-humour. He accepted an amendment of Mr. Parnell’s, 
empowering the Irish Local Government Board to make grants 
in aid for outdoor relief from the Church Fund, not exceeding 
£200,000, and refused an amendment of Mr. Synan’s to 
reduce the rate of interest paid by Boards of Guardians to 
one per cent., the amendment being negatived by 184 to 58. 


The Fishery piers grants were fixed at £45,000. Soon after 
midnight on Saturday progress was reported, and the only 
stage of the Bill which has now to be passed, is the stage of 
report, with such changes as have been left to be inserted on 
the report. The day was a long and very fagging one, and 
left traces on Mr. Parnell’s temper, which showed themselves in 
the bitter attack which he made upon Mr. Forster on Thursday, 
by which, however, so far as we can see, no one profited so 
much as the object of that attack. 


Mr. Forster’s Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill 
has had a rather stirring life of it during the last week. First, 
it has caused Lord Lansdowne’s resignation of his office under 
the Government, as Under-Secretary for India. Next, it passed 
its second reading on Monday night, by a majority of 78 (295 
to 217), and got into Committee on Thursday, by a reduced 
majority of 56 (255 to 199), Mr. Parnell’s immediate followers 
having, in the meantime, turned a cold shoulder to it, in conse- 
quence of the proposed amendment of the Attorney-General for 
Ireland. Nevertheless, on the second reading, it was strongly 
supported, as an intrinsically just measure, by Lord Hartington ; 
and no member of the Cabinet has resigned. Mr. Forster has 
probably strengthened his position in relation to the Bill, by 
showing so distinctly, both to all fair Englishmen and all fair 
Irishmen, that his object and Mr. Parnell’s are completely 
different. It has become obvious that the Irish party are far 
from united amongst themselves. Mr. O'Connor Power and Mr. 
O’Donnell are not inclined, it appears, to go with Mr. Parnell, 
and the tone taken by Mr. Parnell is that of bitter, sour, and 
disappointed fanaticism. 


The debate of Thursday (though it professed to be on an 
amendment of no importance by Mr. Pell, which was ultimately 
negatived without a division) really turned chiefly on the new 
clause which is to be proposed in Committee by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, and which runs thus :—“* Provided always, 
that if it shall appear to the Court that the landlord has given 
permission to the tenant to dispose of his interest in his holding 
on such terms as the Court may deem reasonable, and that the 
tenant has refused or neglected to avail himself of such per- 
mission, then, and in every such case, the claim of the tenant 
to compensation for disturbance shall be disallowed.” Mr. 
Parnell and his party maintain that this clause will be 
inapplicable to all rack-rented tenants, since they will 
have nothing worth selling to dispose of, and thorefore that 
the landlords’ permission to such tenants to sell their hold- 
ing will be a permission of no avail. Hence they argue 
that this clause will take away the temporary relief 
offered by the Bill against ejectment in the case of all 
those who have been most hardly dealt with by their landlords 
up tothe present time. Mr. O’Connor Power and Mr. O’Don- 
nell, on the other hand, point out that the Court may fairly 
consider that there is nothing in such an offer as this from a 
landlord to a rack-rented tenant, which the Court can consider 
as a reasonable compromise, and that it is very easy to make 
it clear in Committee that this clause, as it stands, is intended 
to provide for the case of low-rented land let to an unthrifty 
tenant, and not for the case of rack-rented land, where the landlord 
has during the prosperous times got every penny he could out 
the soil. And this we take to be the reasonable construction 
of the clause. The Conservative fire was, of course, directed 
against the principle of the Bill itself, as was Mr. Albert Grey’s; 
and by them little notice was taken of the new clause, Sir 
Stafford Northcote only using it to join in Mr. Parnell’s taunt 
against the Government of having changed front again. 


That Mr. Parnell intended his double attack on Mr. 
Forster on Thursday night to imply an open breach between 
him and the Government was clear enough, and we confess 
that we are relieved by the result, though it has diminished the 





majority of the Government for the time being. Mr. Parnelk 
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had clearly hoped to turn the Bill into an instrument for en- 
couraging the tenants of Ireland to expect a suspension of rent, 
and finding that it is not to be so used, his wrath is keen, though, 
as usual with him, dry, bitter, and business-like. But all the 
more clearly it will be seen that while the Government desire to 
secure for the tenant, under very urgent circumstances, under 
circumstances in which he might easily have been deprived of 
it by an accident, that limited property in his holding which 
the Act of 1870 gave him, they do not desire to give the smallest 
encouragement to the party which encourages the Irish tenantry 
to take the revision of their voluntary contracts with the land- 
lords into their own hands. 


The news from Afghanistan is almost disastrous. The new 
Wali of Candahar has proved as powerless as was expected. 
Ayoub Khan has advanced from Herat to the Helmund 
to threaten him, and though the Heratees number only 4,550 
regulars, it has been necessary to send a British brigade of all 
arms, under General Nuttall, to strengthen the Wali, who might 
otherwise be deserted. The Reserve Division formed in Bombay 
has, at the same time, been ordered to Candahar, to protect com- 
munications. In the east, the Ghilzais, under Hashim Khan, are 
reported by Lord Ripon to be “meditating hostilities,’ Abdurrah- 
man is slowly pressing forward over the Hindoo Koosh, and the 
British troops are constantly attacking parties which collect at 
different points. So far from retiring from Afghanistan, we 
appear in the west to be beginning a new campaign, and in the 
east to be carrying on a bloody and purposeless irregular war. 
It is evident that unless some final decision is arrived at in 
London, and orders issued so peremptory as to terminate re- 
sponsibility, we shall not be out of Afghanistan this year. 





The course pursued in Candahar is intelligible, though lament- 
able, but we do not comprehend the object of these raids in the 
neighbourhood of Cabul. Lord Harfington, questioned on the 
subject on Thursday, replied that armed gatherings of the 
Afghan tribes in the neighbourhood of Cabul could not be per- 
mitted. Why not? Apart from the morality of killing people 
with whom we have no quarrel, we intend to give Afghanistan 
an Ameer and independence. Why, then, not do it at once, in 
such a way that the Afghans will be convinced that we are 
sincere 2? We should then have a party in the country, instead 
of finding in every man an enemy. ‘The truth is, only Ab- 
durrahman or Yakoob is possible, and the Government cannot 
bear to acknowledge either without concessions as to Candahar 
which they will not make. That ill-judged attempt of Lord 
Lytton’s to avoid a complete reversal of the Jingo policy will 
cost us millions yet, unless the Government shows both nerve 
and arbitrariness. Lord Ripon is evidently perplexed by the 
arguments of the old group. 





The Employers’ Liability Bill occupied a great part of the sit- 
tings both of Friday and of Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Macdonald 
urging the view that employers should be liable to their work- 
men forall negligence, whether that of the master and his superin- 
tendents, or that of fellow-workmen, just as they are to strangers ; 
Mr. Balfour urging that the strangers should lose their compensa- 
tion for such accidents rather than that the workmen should 
gain it; and Mr. Chamberlain defending, in a very able speech 
on Tuesday, the compromise of the Government, which pro- 
poses to make employers liable for accidents due to the neglect of 
those to whom they have delegated their own authority, i.c., 
of all superintendents, just as they would be for their own 
neglect if they were but small employers and superintended for 
themselves, but not liable for injuries due to the carelessness of 
ordinary workmen, since workmen must be understood to accept 
the risks incident to the carelessness of their comrades. The 
amendment of Mr. Knowles was rejected by a majority of 129 
(259 against 130), and the next stage of the Bill will be the 
discussion in Committee. 





In Buteshire, the Liberal candidate, Mr. Thomas Russell, has 
been defeated by 45 votes; Mr. Dalrymple, the Conservative, 
having polled 585, against 540 given for Mr. Russell. The 
Liberals complain of great attempts to intimidate on the part 
of the great peers and landowners. In Plymouth, the Con- 
servatives have again triumphed, and this time with a somewhat 
larger majority than that obtained over Sir George Young at 
the general election. Mr. E. Clarke, the successful Southwark 
candidate of February and the defeated Southwark candidate 
of March, carried Plythouth by a majority of 144 over Sir G. 


— 1 aia, 
Young, Mr. Clarke polling 2,449 votes, and Sir George Youn 
2,305. Mr. Clarke has polled seven votes more than Sir 7 
Bates polled at the general election, and Sir George Young 97 
votes fewer than he himself polled. As we must have a Con. 
servative for Plymouth, we are glad he is to be Mr. Clarke 
who can think as well as speak, and do both well. At Evesham, 
Mr. Lehmann, the Liberal, has been returned by two votes, 
Mr. Lehmann polling 378 votes, against 376 given for Mr. 
Hartland, the Conservative. The only change of the week js 
the Conservative gain in Buteshire. 


We omitted to remark last week on Sir W. Harcourt’s very 
important reply to Mr. Puleston’s question concerning the re. 
marks of the Plymouth Election Judge, “I have never unseated 
an innocent Member for the act of his agent, without feeling 
that the law which so punishes both the Member and the con. 
stituency for the single act of an agent is unduly severe.” jp 
William Harcourt expressed his dissent from the learned 
Judge’s opinion, saying that it was perfectly clear that 
the single act of a single agent might corrupt the whole 
constituency, and that, therefore, it was not possible to. 
say the law was unduly severe. ‘That is true; and there 
is another remark to be made on the subject. Our J udges 
are only administrators of the law, and only when they find 
the law becoming inoperative in consequence of its defects is it 
allowable for them to express their dissatisfaction with its tenor, 
A Judge’s declaration against a law goes far to make the public 
dissatisfied with it, and, therefore, to make it ineffectual. It is 
not for our Judges, as Judges, to weaken the moral effect of the 
law they administer, though now and then, in very rare cases, it 
may be permissible for them to call public attention to the fact that 
the law is, in fact, thus inoperative in consequence of inherent de- 
fects in its structure. But for the most part, and especially in re- 
lation to recent and, so to say, experimental Acts, the Judges 
should certainly administer in silence and keep their opinions to 
themselves,—at all events, when they are on the Bench. In 
this case, the Judge himself required a snub, quite as much as 
his remark. 


The Genevese people have come to a remarkable decision. 
Their Grand Council recently recommended them to abolish the 
Budget of Public Worship, which is principally devoted to the 
maintenance of the historical Protestant Church in the canton. 
It was decided, under a constitutional provision now adopted by 
the Republic as a whole and in several Cantons, that the proposal 
should be submitted to a mass vote of the whole body of the 
electors. As the Catholics were ardent for the suppression of 
the Budget, and as the majority in Geneva is Catholic, it was 
expected that the proposal would be easily carried, but the 
result was a surprise. Out of 17,000 voters 13,000 went to the 
poll, and 9,000 of them voted for the continuance of the 
Budget, showing a positive majority of the whole electors, and 
9 to 4 of those who voted, in favour of the Established Church 
of the minority of the people. As explained elsewhere, the 
Swiss, when consulted by “referendum,” almost always vote 
for what is; and in this instance they were moved partly by a 
dislike for the priesthood shared by many Catholics, and partly 
by a strong feeling for the historic unity of their canton. It is 
illustrious, not for its religious freedom, but for its Calvinism. 


A new danger has made itself manifest in London. A new 
gas-main, 3 ft. in diameter, has been laid down between Bailey 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, and Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, and the last work was, on Monday evening, to be 
finished in Bailey Street. The new main was supposed to be 
empty, but gas must in some way have leaked into it from a 
full main with which it was connected, although the two were 
divided from each other by avalve. The gas, therefore, was 
mixed with the atmospheric air, forming a highly explosive 
compound, and on a workman applying a match to a test-pipe, 
to see if all was right, the mixture exploded. The explosion 
did not burst out the whole main, but seven weak places, at 
each of which it formed a crater, or deep hole, by blowing 
out earth, piping, and paving-stones, some of which latter 
actually crashed back through the roofs of neighbouring honses. 
One workman was blown through 24 feet of the main. One 
wall was blown out, the foundations of two or three houses 
were exposed, and nearly 400 houses were more or less injured. 
Two workmen were killed, and ten or twelve persons seriously 
injured, of whom one, Emma Bryant, is not expected to recover. 
Had the mixture been a little stronger, it being supposed that 





the leakage had not been very great, or had a crowd been stand- 
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seagate 
ing about in the neighbourhood, the destruction might have 
peen as great as in a small earthquake. Even as it is, the 
injury done to the stability of neighbouring houses will not be 
fully tested for some time. 


A private telegram, dated Pekin, July 2nd, has been received 
in London, announcing that “ Chung How,” recently Chinese 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, and sentenced to death for 
signing the Kuldja Treaty, “has been reprieved, in order to 
show that China does not wish to hurt Russia’s dignity, and 
does desire the continuance of friendly relations.” If that 
telegram is true, there are three possible explanations. One is 
that the European Powers, acting together at Pekin, have com- 
pelled the Chinese Government to abandon the idea of war with 
Russia. Another is that some official revolution has occurred in 
Pekin, and that Prince Kung and the Peace Party are again at 
thetop. And athird is that the European Ambassadors, who were 
naturally from professional feeling deeply irritated by the sen- 
tence on Chung How, have secured his reprieve, to which an 
over-wide interpretation has been given. Mr. Gladstone on 
Thursday evidently expected war, and so does the Russian 
Government, for it has made an offer to the British Govern- 
ment, in the event of that contingency, which Mr. Gladstone 
said would be accepted. It is by no means quite certain that 
Pekin can now stop General Tso, who has the Mantchoo Princes, 
the Army, and much of the people behind him. 


The French Senate on Saturday accepted the Amnesty Bill, 
but added the important amendment proposed by M. Bozerian, 
that it should not extend to persons condemned for assassina- 
tion or incendiarism. This amendment was carried by 143 to 
138. The Government is unable to accept the amendment, 
which they contend would exclude many persons only construc- 
tively guilty of the offences charged, and on Wednesday pro- 
posed to the Chamber as a compromise a new Bill of one 
clause, declaring that any persons concerned in the insur- 
rections of 1870-71, and who may be pardoned up to July 
14th, shall be considered amnestied. The effect of this rather 
odd arrangement is that the Government takes the responsi- 
bility of pardoning whom it pleases, under its general power 
of pardon; and the Legislature, including the Senate, will only 
restore the civil rights, which a pardon does not restore. The 
new Bill was accepted by the Chamber by a vote of 321 to 150, 
and will, it is expected, be received by the Senate as an honour- 
able compromise. The difference seems trifling, but it must be 
remembered that it is not so held in France, where “ depriva- 
tion of civil rights ” involves serious consequences. 





Mr. Mundella has done good service in proposing the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill which Lord Spencer introduced into 
the House of Lords on Monday. It is, indeed, not a little 
curious that it should fall to Mr. Mundella to remedy the de- 
fect which he pointed out four years ago, on the last at- 
tempt of Lord Sandon to extend compulsory education. 
The principle of that attempt was that by the commence: 
ment of next year, all children under fourteen years of 
age who could not show either that they could pass the 
fourth standard, or that they had made a given average 
number of school attendances (250 a year) in the previous five 
years, were not to be employed by employers, without liability 
to penalty. But as there are no less than 7,000,000 of the 
population not as yet under any compulsory bye-laws, of course 
the only effect of Lord Sandon’s Bill will be that, next January, 
either very large agricultural districts will be entirely swept clean 
of children’s labour, or else Lord Sandon’s law will fall into dis- 
repute and become a dead-letter. Mr. Mundella predicted that 
this would be so, and now he is applying a remedy. Lord 
Spencer’s Bill proposes to repeal Lord Sandon’s measure, which 
would only bring the Education law into discredit, and to take 
power instead for the Education Department, from the be- 
ginning of next year, to enact compulsory bye-laws for every 
parish which refuses to enact them for itself. That is a prac- 
tical remedy for a practical difficulty,—a difficulty due to rather 
inexperienced legislation. 


A Bill brought in by Mr. Collins for creating a Fishery Board 
for the encouragement of Irish Fisheries was on Wednesday de- 
feated on its second reading by 172 to 125, chiefly on the argu- 
ment of Mr. Courtney, who said the inability of the Irish to work 
their fisheries for themselves was their own fault. Englishmen 
and Scotchmen did without help, and so could Irishmen, if they 





would trust each other a little more, and depend on other 
people a little less. That may be true enough, and the element 
of childlikeness in the Irish character vexes the Anglo-Saxon, 
whose defect is over-individualism, very greatly ; but the dis- 
like to stand alone, unhelped and uncontrolled, is not confined 
to Irishmen. Mr. Courtney would hardly call the French a 
feeble people, yet French fishermen will not fish without 
bounties; and every industry in France seeks, in one direction 
or another, for State help and guidance. Englishmen would 
rebel, if ordered not to cut their corn till a particular day ; but 
the Swiss vine-growers—surely sturdy folk enough—insist on 
a restrictive law of that kind, to check larceny. May not each 
people have some instinctive, and therefore accurate, idea of 
the social organisation which will correct its own weakness 2 


The new French Ambassador, M. Challemel-Lacour, was 
entertained at the Mansion House on Tuesday, when, in return- 
ing thanks for the toast of his health, he delivered a very neat, 
French speech, on some points of which we have commented 
elsewhere. The interests of England and France, so far from being 
opposed, he said, are fundamentally identical. The only difficulty 
is to find the exact points where they coalesce, and that, 
though difficult, is not impossible, to men who bring to the task 
both care and good-will. Neither country should ask the other to 
sacrifice its interests, for self-sacrifice is a virtue not of nations 
or of Governments, but only of individuals ; but what is desirable 
is that each country should be intelligent enough to under- 
stand its own true interests. He expressed his admiration for 
the studious reverence shown to old traditions in the City of 
London. “This house, these usages, this ceremonial, this 
purple,—I love them. Why? Because these symbols of tradi- 
tion piously preserved associate themselves, amongst you, with 
a lively sentiment of the exigencies of modern life, because 
the conservatism which adheres to these old forms does not stand 
in the way of any progress. Thus understood, tradition is not 
only respectable, but lovable, because it establishes and colours 
the present with all the prestige of the memories of the past.’’ 
M. Challemel-Lacour does not fully know us yet. Tradition 
does stand in the way of much progress. It does not abso- 
lutely prevent all progress, but it hampers and cripples the 
progress it permits. 

In the New York Herald, for June 14th, is contained an in- 
teresting account of an interview with Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
at Paris, in which Sir Charles, who generally evades inter- 
viewers, talked freely on the subject of Ireland, as a mode of 
showing his gratitude to the paper which had generously given 
$20,000 (£4,000) to the Irish Distress Relief Fund. Sir Charles 
Duffy, in explaining his reasons for not wishing to re-enter 
Parliament at present after his long Australian career, said 
that he desired first to finish his book on the Irish leaders 
of his youth, and on the party, headed by himself and Mr. 
Lucas, which was scattered principally by the policy of Rome 
and Archbishop Cullen in discouraging political organisation 
in Ireland in the years between 1850 and 1855; and he declared 
that the policy of that party, so far from having ended in a 
coup manqgué, had really, in the ultimate result, supplied 
Mr. Gladstone with the general conception of his Irish policy 
of 1869-70, though the true historical credit had not been 
done to the Irish initiators of that policy, when at last a 
popular English statesman took it into his own hands. Sir 
Charles Duffy was very far from enthusiastic as to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, though he spoke with infinite respect 
of Mr. Gladstone himself. He laughed at the idea of the 
Disestablishment of the Protestant Church in Ireland being 
regarded as anything like ideal justice, and reminded his inter- 
locutor that Parliament gave the Disestablished Church “all 
the buildings, all the glebes, and the bulk of the fund, by way 
of compensation, and that when the other party asked a single 
ruined church, dear to them from historic associations, th 
House of Lords threw out the Bill which granted the conces- 
sion.” That may be so, but is Sir Charles Duffy quite just in 
his turn? Does he allow for the vivid sympathy felt with the 
immediate sufferers from so rare and severe an act of tardy 
justice as the Irish disestablishment and disendowment? He 
must not look at it as if it were the act of Minos and Rhada- 
manthus rigidly weighing nations in their scales. There were 
Irish priests even, who denounced Mr. Gladstone for his impiety 
in disestablishing “ his own Church.” 





Consols were on Friday 98} to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE WHIGS. 

T is with a certain melancholy, rather than annoyance, that 
we regard the present attitude and the possible future action 
of the Old Whigs. Differing in this from a very large section, or, 
perhaps, from the majority of Liberals, we have always regarded 
that division of the party with a certain respect, and even 
admiration. Not to speak of their position in English history, 
the great and separate risks they have run for liberty—staking 
as they did great estates, as well as lives, upon that issue— 
they bring to the Liberals a quality of firmness, tenacity, 
obstinacy, if you will, which is often the note of aristocratic 
training, and is sometimes wanting to the rather fluid 
opinion of democracy. They are a moderating power, com- 
p2lling popular tribunes to consider themselves, linking the 
policy of the day with the history of the past, and sometimes 
saving the party from ignorant and rash enthusiasms. 
They have done great service in their time, and we are heartily 
sorry to see them, from a miscalculation alike of their danger 
and their force, imperilling their considerable position. It 
is impossible, however, to hear of occurences like the seces- 
sion of Lord Lansdowne from the Ministry, or to read 
the list of Liberals who on Monday voted against 
Mr. Forster’s Bill, or abstained from supporting the Govern- 
ment, without recognising that the Old Whigs are 
alarmed for property; that they see danger even in action 
accepted by their natural leaders, Lord Hartington and the 
Duke of Argyll; and that they tend to stand aloof from 
Liberals on the questions now coming up which in- 
volve, as they think, the rights of full ownership in 
land. Of the twenty-two Liberals who voted against 
that Bill, and the fifty or so who stayed away when they 
might have voted—we have allowed for the absence of 
pairs—a majority are either great owners, or eldest sons, 
or in some way directly representative of Old Whig families. It 
was a caste, not a party, which jibbed. It is reported that they 
will drift in the same direction when the Irish Land-laws come 
up next Session in a serious form; that they dielike, though 
they may not upset, the Hares and Rabbits Bill ; that they are 
restive under proposals for Succession Duties ; that they flinch 
from strong measures of reform in county government, and 
that they are dubious or half-hearted about the county fran- 
chise. We do not say they will vote against all these mea- 
sures. Some they may accept as inevitable, and one, county 
government, from confidence in their own popularity; but 
they like none of them, and ere half disposed to make their 
misliking felt, by either worrying Mr. Gladstone till he leaves 
the command to their own chiefs—who will, we may note en 
passant, be twice as Radical as Mr. Gladstone, lest they should 
be suspected of reaction—or, as on Monday, by abstaining from 
divisions, or, in the last resort, by forming an intermediate party, 
with a policy of mere administration. Their footsteps, if not 

their eyes, are turning towards the Cave. 

We have described their attitude intentionally with a certain 
over-plainnese. We are quite aware that the Old Whigs are 
not as yet fully conscious of their differences with the majority, 
much less fully determined how to act when the great ques- 
tions on which they hesitate come up for decision, Their 
drift, however, they will acknowledge, is towards a divergence 
which may at any moment become serious, and either force 
the Ministry to swerve from their course, thereby breaking 
their pledges to the people ; or compel them to act without the 
Whigs, so precipitating a party rupture of the most injurious 
kind; or, as a last resort, oblige them to seek from the con- 
stituencies a new and definite mandate upon the Land-laws 
alone. We want them, therefore, to consider carefully, with- 
out rancour and as men of experience, whither such a diverg- 
ence would inevitably lead them. They are, as we conceive, 
upon this subject under a complete illusion. They think 
they hold the balance of power, that if they vote with 
the Tories or abstain from voting they can _paralyse 
the Liberals, and that in the last resort they might 
even form a Palmerstonian Government, supported like his, 
though not exactly joined, by the Conservative minority. 
The impression is a natural one, for they are advised 
every day by the Tory papers that this is in their 
power; itis a true one as regards their position in society, 
and it is nearly true—though not quite, because of Mr. 
Gladstone’s tremendous sway with the constituencies—as re- 
gards this one particular Parliament. But though natural, the 


impression is, as regards the permanent facts of the situation, 





a 
wrong. It is based on forgetfulness of the truth that powes 
accrues to Whigs because they are both aristocrats and Libe- 
rals, a conjunction which most Englishmen like, and that the 
day they openly break with the Liberals their special hold over 
the electors will disappear. They will become in the public 
eye and on the hustings only so many more very rich, ye 
respectable, and in some instances able Tory candidates. That 
party has plenty of candidates already, but even if it accepted the 
Old Whigs, and threw over Tory Democracy for Old Conserya- 
tism, it would gain nothing, for the seceders would not, as 
they calculate, take their seats with them. They might haya 
done so on other questions, but they will not on this. Their seats, 
were theirs because they were the County Liberals, but in diverg.. 
ing on land questions they become par excellence County Tories 
and the farmers, for whom, and not for citizens, this particular 
group of reforms is proposed, would no longer be behind them, 
They would be replaced as Members everywhere either by 
Radical “gentlemen ”—of whom there are plenty, as the 
Scotch elections show—or by Liberal tenant-farmers. Let 
them, if they doubt this, just reflect upon the circumstances 
of Mr. James Howard’s election in Bedfordshire—a typical 
case—or Mr. W. Russell’s in Aylesbury, or Mr. Laycock’s in 
North Lincolnshire. They would be left as a party in the cold, 
would be dropped even in the counties, and would see the present 
majority, with its mixed character of Whigs and Liberals, re- 
placed by a Pure Liberal one—to use French terminology— 
pledged to land reforms of a decided character, which they 
themselves would have no opportunity of moderating or even 
discussing. They would see a House and a Cabinet without 
Whig landlords in them, face to face with the Peers. Is that 
what they want ?—because, if they quarrel with the Liberals 
about land-laws, instead of assisting Liberats to pass moderate: 
land-laws, that result within seven years is as certain as any 
result ever predicted in politics. They say among themselves, 
“The harvest will be good, and the farmers, therefore, more 
manageable.” Nonsense. No harvest will ever again be reaped 
in England which willexempt farmers from the terrible competi- 
tion that American freeholders can offer, competition which has 
scarcely begun, and which will become sharper with every 
mile of railway laid down and every new ship built. Have they 
an idea of what the competition in barley will be, which as 
yet is scarcely felt? The farmers, pressed as they are and 
will be, will have their grievances removed; and until they are 
removed the Whigs, in abandoning the Liberals, run the risk, 
the serious risk, of abandoning politics altogether. 

We do not write, as we have said, from the point of view 
of those who would secretly or openly rejoice in that result. 
We have no wish for an unmixed Democracy triumphant i» 
the House of Commons. We hate breaks with history, and 
social cleavages, and leaps in the dark, all alike, and utterly 
disbelieve that any country can be regenerated by defying the 
Eighth Commandment. It is an evil—in our eyes, a great evil, 
—that the Duke of Sutherland should own Sutherlandshire ; 
but it is his by legal decisions which amount to contracts 
between owners and the State, and to take it away without com- 
pensation would be robbery. And that, we are convinced, is the 
view of the immense majority of those who are pressing most 
hardly for the reforms of which Old Whigs are afraid. The 
caste are not only living under an illusion as to their power of 
resistance, but as to the object of attack. Nobody, least of 
all this Cabinet, is threatening property in land. The first 
object of them all is to enfranchise the soil, which will not 
only make the owner's proprietorship more real, instead of less 
real, but will gradually so increase the number of owners, that 
attack on them will be politically nearly impossible. The second 
object is to secure to the tenant Acs rightful share of proprietor- 
ship, which differs greatly in England and Ireland, but in 
both countries is a claim on behalf of property, and not a claim 
to make rights of property nugatory or valueless. Property 
does not cease to be property because a multitude claim it, 
asking each of them protection for a very small bit. Tenant- 
right, where it exists, is a limited right of ownership, and just 
as clearly property, however fractional it may be, as aright to 
contingent reversion. And the third object is to secure to the 
tenant his right to put down or limit nuisances which his 
landlord may like, but which he has a right to object to, just 
as a citizen has a right, even in a musical neighbourhood, to 
object to barrel-organs in front of his house. Neither Cabinet 
nor Liberals have gone beyond this, nor are they going, for we 
do not suppose the stiffest Whig will declare that a Succession 
Duty on all property is confiscation, or that magistrates have a 
property-right in county finance or county government. We 
do not believe that property is in the slightest danger, and 
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would ask the Old Whigs just to consider this. The masses 
rulein America, and the rich do not always get justice there; but 
the safest investment there, the one always sought by the very 
rich, is “ real estate,” and this more especially in the most demo- 
cratic towns. Is there a better investment on earth than 
London ground-rents, which are paid by men who never see 
their landlord, never dream of paying the slightest deference 
to him, and are in practice, if they choose to be obstinate, 
altogether outside a summary ejectment? The Old Whigs are 
risking the loss of their whole influence in politics, in order to 
preserve, at most, a certain agreeable influence with their 
tenantry. It is power, not property, which, if the Democratic 
movement advances, will in this country be reduced within 
narrower limits. 





THE PARNELLITES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
ORD LANSDOWNE and Mr. Parnell have both shaken off 


the dust from their feet and abandoned the Government, 
for the supposed demerits of their Irish policy. Probably the 
two desertions will go far to compensate each other. Lord 
Lansdowne, no doubt, has resigned office because he thinks 
that Mr. Forster’s measure compensating for disturbance 
tenants who may be evicted during the period of the present 
distress, in case the Court appointed to examine their claims 
holds that such evictions were unreasonable on the landlords’ 
part, will give a great impulse to the reluctance of the Irish 
tenants to pay rent which they have the means of paying, 
and which they know to be due. Mr. Parnell refuses 
to vote with the Government, and even threatens on 
the third reading to vote against it, because he holds 
that the Irish Attorney-General’s new clause, which bars 
the claim of any tenant to compensation who might have 
got out of his difficulties by accepting the offer of the land- 
lord to let him sell his interest in his holding to a successor, 
will have the effect of compelling thriftless tenants who might 
otherwise have held on without paying their rent, to give place 
to some tenant of larger capital, and go. Now, Mr. Forster 
claims, and claims, as we think, with great justice, that these 
simultaneous eruptions of indignation from opposite sides 
should, in reasonable men’s minds, neutralise each other. Lord 
Lansdowne cannot be right in his interpretation of the Bill, if 
Mr. Parnell is right in his interpretation of it. And in all 
probability, neither is quite right; but each is so far 
right as to justify the Government in taking an_inter- 
mediate course between the policy of the advocates of the 
landlord-class and the policy of the advocates of the tenant- 
class, 

It is clear enough why Mr. Parnell is so angry. The Irish 
Attorney-General’s amendment makes clear, what was clear 
enough before, to those who entered into the spirit of the 
Bill,—though we quite agree with Sir Stafford Northcote that 
its wording was rather misleading,—that a good landlord who 
had underlet his land so as to give his tenant a large profit 
on his farming in good years, should not be mulcted now 
merely because that tenant had been a thriftless fellow in 
prosperous times, and had saved nothing against the hard 
times which have now come uponhim. The defect of the Bill, 
as it stood, was that though it enabled the Court to grant 
compensation to a tenant ejected because he could not pay his 
rent, in case he could show that he had made some reasonable 
proposal to his landlord by way of settlement of the arrears 
which that landlord had unreasonably refused, yet it contem- 
plated, apparently, no means of paying these arrears, except one 
which implied that the tenant was willing to “continue in 
the occupation of his holding.” Now it was argued—and, in 
our opinion, quite reasonably argued—that a tenant who had a 
farm rented much below its real worth ought to have saved in 
the prosperous years enough to cover him in the years of dearth; 
and that if he had not done so, he must usually have been unfit 
for such work, and one whom the landlord ought to get rid of, 
and to get rid of without compensation, because, in effect, the 
compensation had been anticipated by the lowness of the rent. 
But precisely in this case, the way to get rid of him was open to 
a landlord not anxious to raise his rent, not desirous to protit by 
the emergency of the times, but only to get the arrears of rent 
justly due to him. He might allow the tenant to sell his interest 
in the holding on reasonable terms,—terms which would approve 
themselves to the Court,—either to himself (the landlord) or toa 
tenant in succession, who would obtain the farm at the same rent: 
and out of this purchase-money the landlord’s arrears would 
be paid, and a balance left to enable the thriftless tenant to 
emigrate. That was certainly in the spirit of the Bill, but 








was not quite covered by its words, because its words appeared 
to contemplate only the case of a tenant who was willing to 
“continue in the occupation of his holding,” and not one who 
was willing to sell it. Well, but the very fact that this amend- 
ment,—an amendment absolutely in the spirit of the Bill, and 
which the Attorney-General for Ireland declared emphatically 
to be within the meaning of the Bill as long ago as on Tuesday 
week,—gave the means of getting rid of the thriftless tenants 
of low-rented farms, who had wasted all their profits in 
prosperous years, and, therefore, had nothing now left for 
years of dearth,—this very fact it was that displeased Mr. 
Parnell. His object has been all along to establish tenants, 
thriftless or thrifty, firmly in their holdings; to encourage 
tenants who had had the advantage of low rents, to feel that 
there was no corresponding obligation on their part to provide 
for the payment of these low rents in bad years; to encourige 
tenants who had had the disadvantage of high rents to insist on 
the lowering of those rents, by one means or another, as a 
matter of right,—in a word, to establish the tenantry cn the 
land everywhere, with as little compensation to the landlords 
as he could persuade a rather hazy public opinion in Eng- 
land, and a very prejudiced public opinion in Ireland, to re- 
quire. Mr. Parnell sees clearly that the Irish Attorney- 
General’s amendment affirms at a most critical moment 
the principle that a landlord who has keen acting liberally 
for many years back, and who has had the misfortune 
to have a thriftless tenant, is quite in his right, and is acting 
in perfect harmony with the principles of the Land Act of 
1870, in using the times of distress as the sieve to sift out such 
tenants, so long as he does not avail himself of such times to 
better his own position in relation to his tenantry. This does 
not suit Mr. Parnell at all. He wants to keep thriftless and 
thrifty tenants alike in secure possession of their holdings. 
He wants to depreciate and attenuate the landlords’ rights, 
—the good landlords’ rights, even more than the bad, for 
the bad will sooner or later cut their own throats,—to the 
lowest possible minimum. And in his thin and bitter way, he 
is furious with the Government for frankly accepting the obvi- 
ous criterion by which a measure strictly just to the landlords 
may be distinguished from a Bill intentionally hostile to them. 
Mr. Forster and the Government are anxious to strengthen 
the hands of the good landlords, and have proved this by 
first clearly explaining their drift, and then formulating ade- 
quately the full expression of that drift. But Mr. Parnell is 
even more eager for a lever against the good landlords than for 
a lever against the bad. The bad landlords give him a suffi- 
cient lever by their own action. The good give him none; 
but he had mistakenly hoped to use this Bill of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of extinguishing, or at least very gravely 
depressing, the authority of the good landlords. 

The more moderate Home-rulers,—and amongst the more 
moderate Home-rulers we are happy to regard for once such 
Members as Mr. O'Connor Power and Mr. O’Donnell,—were 
not at all inclined to quarrel with the Irish Attorney-General’s 
amendment, only insisting that in the case of rack-rented 
tenants, where the tenant has really no interest in the holding 
to sell, he should be entitled on eviction to compensation for 
disturbance if it could be proved that his inability to pay rent 
was due solely to the bad times. It would be unfair, they 
argued, for a landlord who had been exacting the fullest 
value for his land throughout all the prosperous years, to 
evict, and then plead as a sufficient bar against compensation 
that he was quite willing to let the tenant sell his interest 
in the holding, and this though neither he himself nor any 
one else would give a farthing for that tenant’s interest in his 
holding. In sucha case, clearly the landlord would be attempt- 
ing to use a time of famine as an opportunity for clearing his land 
without cost, of tenants out of whom he had sucked everything 
that there was to be sucked, during the succession of favourable 
years. We do not doubt for a moment that in cases of this 
kind, the Court would hold that the tenant could not be evicted 
without some deduction from the arrears by way of compensa- 
tion for disturbance ; but if there be any real doubt about the 
interpretation of the new clause, the Government will, we 
suppose, accept some proviso in Committee showing that it is 
not intended to neutralise the whole effect of the Bill, by 
extinguishing in such cases as these, the right of the 
tenant to compensation. Indeed, under the Act of 1870 
itself, eviction for non-payment of rent is not allowed 
without giving compensation to smali holders, who hold 
at what the Act describes as “exorbitant” rents. It is 
clear, therefore, that the Bill now going through Parliament, 
will apply to tenants paying full rents, notwithstanding any 
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attempt of the landlords to stave it off under cover of the new 
clause. In one word, the amount of compensation awarded 
in case of eviction must depend in great measure on the level 
of the previous rent, where there is no interest in the holding 
to be sold worthy of the name. 

Now that Mr. Parnell has come out in his true colours,— 
now that he recognises in the Government a friend to the good 
landlords, and a restraint only on the bad,—we trust that the 
jealous Irish and English proprietors will alter their tone. 
Even Lord Lansdowne, had he been present in the House 
of Commons on Thursday night, and heard Mr. Parnell’s 
rasping words, would have regretted, we think, his hasty and 
premature step. As it is, we trust that the landowners’ 
“Cave” will empty .Imost as fast as it has lately filled. 





THE FUTURE OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 


HERE is a difficulty behind the “Eastern Question,” 
which one day, perhaps very soon, may be of pressing 
importance to Great Britain, and that is, the fate of the Sultan’s 
immense dominion in Asia. Ifthe Turkish power in Constanti- 
nople should end, and especially if it should end suddenly, the 
Sultan’s authority in Asia, already trembling, will receive a 
shock which may affect its very existence, and immediately 
concern almost all the European Powers. Armenia, Asia 
Minor in its more limited sense, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and Arabia all belong in some more or less direct way to the 
Sultan, and all will be profoundly affected by his overthrow. 
The mere rumour of such an occurrence is even now stirring 
Arabia to its depths, and exciting every race on the borders of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Hitherto, Englishmen, with their 
healthy tendency to consider only the business in hand, and to 
** put that through,” as Americans say, first, have attended only 
to European Turkey; but as the destiny of the Balkan peninsula 
shapes itself more and more visibly, the Asiatic side of the 
great question will come more directly to the front. So far as 
they have thought about the matterat all, which is very little, 
Englishmen have, we believe, held vaguely to one of three theo- 
ries, Either, they think, the new master of Constantinople, who- 
ever he may be, will hold Asiatic Turkey as a huge dependency ; 
or “Asia” will fall, in some unexplained way, to Great 
Britain, to be ruled as she rules India; or the Sultan, retreat- 
ing on Broussa, will reinvigorate his Asiatic dominion, and 
governing in the Asiatic way, establish, under European 
supervision, some sort of endurable order. The first idea is, 
of course, only held by those who believe that ultimately 
Constantinople must fall to one of two military Powers, Russia 
or Austria, with troops and resources sufficient to hold down 
great and uneasy dependencies, and is discredited by the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs. European Turkey seems likely to fall 
to a Federation, which will be disinclined, as well as unable, 
to hold more of Asia than the peninsula of Ismid, which is 
essential to the prosperity as well as the safety of Constanti- 
nople. The second idea is probably held by very considerable 
persons, Lord Beaconsfield, perhaps, among them; but all 
other difficulties apart, it could not be realised without an 
addition to the British Army of which there is as yet no pro- 
spect. Turks and Cypriots and Arabs under British officers might 
make a gendarmerie, but could not make an army which would 
be exempt from temptation to mutiny or insurrection. The 
third is the more popular and widely-held idea, and, if Turkey 
were alone in the world, might prove to be the accurate one. 
The Sultan seated at Broussa, and supported by all the 
Mabommedans of Asia Minor and most of the Mahomme- 
dans who would throng out of Europe to enter his service, 
might prove too strong for any internal opponent, might 
retain his full authority, and might continue lord of Western 
Asia, until misgovernment had destroyed alike its reduced 
resources and its diminishing population. That has happened 
in Persia. Persia is becoming a desert, and every province is 
decaying, hungry and discontented; but the Shahs have 
contrived to secure the fidelity of their own immediate 
family and of the Army, and by entrusting every province to 
a Prince, they have kept their wide dominions in some sort 
of obedience, and themselves in possession of the throne. 
Persia is ruined, but it is a kingdom, and not a colluvies of 
semi-independent States. The House of Othman might do 
as the Kajars have done, but that Asiatic Turkey, unlike 
Persia, is closely watched by interested European Powers, 
and full of nationalities longing for independence. Already 
Egypt is in all political relations independent. The Arabs 
are talking of a new Khalifate, are pressing northward, and 
are only kept down by secret severities, of which the execution 








of the Shereef of Mecca, under orders from Constantinople, is 
the most conspicuous example. Projects for declaring Syria 
as independent as Egypt is, with Midhat Pasha for Khediye 
have been gravely discussed, and if Europe approved, might 
be carried out; while Sir H. Layard declares that there 
is already an “Armenian question” afoot, perhaps the 
most pressing of all. All these ambitions, hopes, and ten- 
dencies would be developed by the fall of Constantinople, and 
the Sultan seated at Broussa would find himself perplexed by 
as many difficulties as harass him in his present capital. He 
would have, no doubt, immediately around him a fairly loyal 
population, and under him a numerous and, in its way, effective 
army, but he could not use his resources at discretion. On the 
east, he could not thoroughly subjugate Armenia without 
rousing in Russia, and perhaps in all Europe, a passion of 
indignation which would speedily produce armed interven- 
tion. On the south-west, France would never permit him 
to slaughter out opposition in Syria, or even seriously to 
affect the commercial prosperity of the Levant. On the 
south, he could hardly hope to subdue the Arabs, once 
aroused, without a long and exhausting war, which would still 
further weaken the declining Mussulman population of Asia 
Minor, upon which he must rely for his conscription. His 
“ Empire ” would be strained from the first, and would pro- 
bably be exposed, before ten years were over, to that slow, 
steady, exhausting pressure from Europe to which in our day 
everything Oriental sooner or later succumbs. 

Under these circumstances, it is worth while for Englishmen 
to consider any suggestion made by a thoroughly informed 
politician, even if it should seem to them as dreamy as the 
one put forward by Mr. W.S. Blunt in this month’s Jort- 
nightly will probably do. Mr. Blunt, the able correspondent 
who has recently written to us on Arab affairs, and who 
speaks from knowledge gathered in years of study of 
Asiatic Turkey, believes that the ultimate cause of decay in 
the whole of the vast region between Gallipoli and the Persian 
Gulf has been the claim to empire which Byzantine and Turk 
alike inherited from Rome, and which exhausted the countries 
with taxes and conscriptions; and that if Europe will but allow 
the Asiatic races to go free like the European, they also will 
recover the vitality they once displayed. He would allow 
Arabia to govern itself, on principles successful for a thousand 
years ; would permit a free Arab State to arise at Baghdad, 
ruling much of Mesopotamia; would make of Syria a Princi- 
pality, and of Armenia a guaranteed free State :— 

“The Armenians of Armenia are indeed weak, but there is a greater 

Armenia without, which is both numerous and powerful. Tho 
Armenians scattered over Asia Minor and the Levant are the boldest 
and most successful merchants of the Empire. They possess great 
wealth, and in many places great influence. They are above all 
intensely national. Of all the races of the East there is none with 
so wide an intellectual grasp or so firm a political instinct as the 
Armenian. It has produced in our day more than one statesman 
who may rank as a man of genius. Nubar, Melikof, and the author 
of those admirable essays which have appeared lately in our English 
reviews, under the signature of ‘ An Eastern Statesman,’—in the pre- 
sence of such names, who shall say that Armenia is incapable of 
self-government? The present kingdom of Greece, when first 
launched into being, was hardly in better case. The Greek peasant 
and the Albanian Pallikar were little more promising than the 
Armenian and the Kurd. Greece was backed by another Greece 
from without, and so may Armenia be backed by another Armenia. 
A European occupation may for some years be necessary to organise 
and teach and arm the unwarlike Armenian for his self-defence ; 
but the task need be no very costly one, nor) one without a limit in 
time.” 
Broussa would then be the capital of the Sultan, ruling the Mus- 
sulmans of Asia Minor only in a modest and obscure way, and 
probably assisted by Beys or hereditary chiefs, who would spring 
up as they did when the Ottoman Power first began. It might 
be necessary that each new State should have a protector, 
Armenia, Russia ; Syria, France ; Egypt, Britain; Asia Minor, 
Austria,—or better, the Balkan Federal Prince; and Baghdad 
the Indian Viceroy. But each should be allowed to live its 
own life and mould its own civilisation in its own way, assisted 
only, if that were found practicable, as it might be both 
in Syria and Armenia, by European settlers. Each would 
be a State governed by its own people, and not a mere de- 
pendency. 

A project of that kind will, of course, be pronounced 
“dreamy,” or “Utopian,” or unpractical, and we, at least, 
are not insensible to the immense difficulties in its way. The 
very first of these, perhaps the insuperable one, is the rooted 
belief of Europe that Asiatic civilisation is worthless, that no 
Asiatic State can progress, and that “ progress” must mean an 
approximation to the European method of life. A State not 
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eatly concerned about railways, a capital without public 
amusements, a people content to live without hurry, 
or change, or public discussion of all things, are ideas 
which Europeans regard as antiquated, inconvenient, even 
in some sense immoral. The desire to quicken every 
thing, to guide everything, to veto everything, above all to 
garrison everything, would be almost irresistible. Each Pro- 
tecting Power would be jealous of the others, anxious about 
frontiers, suspicious of intrigue among its protected subjects, 
and each would defend itself and its imaginary interests, until 
at last “ protection ” hardened into direct government, and free- 
dom for the Western Asiatics would be as far off as ever. The 

rotected subjects themselves also would be very tiresome. 
They would always be wanting, not only freedom at home, 
put an impossible liberty of action beyond their frontiers; 
always thirsting for territory, always describing each rival 
party in the State as the enemy of the particular protecting 
Power. The conflict, too, of civilisations between Protectors 
and protected would be very keen. It takes a generation to 
teach even Englishmen, with their endless experience, to bear 
with a radically different social order; and Frenchmen, to 
judge from history, never get reconciled to any arrange- 
ment which they neither invent nor control. There would 
be endless difficulties with settlers, who would want their 
own laws, endless contests for concessions, endless efforts 
to plunder the protected Treasuries in private interest. Never- 
theless, the dream is in many ways a fascinating one, if only 
because, if it were possible, it would be such an easy solution 
of enormous difficulties, and would so little impair either the 
actual or the relative strength of the European Powers, and 
because it would allow room for experiments that would fairly 
test one of the greatest problems of our age,—Can an Asiatic 
people of moderate number, not ruling another race, and not 
ruled from without, establish an endurable, or still better, a 
progressive civilisation ; or must Europe, over-burdened as it 
is with its own work and its own problems, take up also the 
task of administering the whole of Asia? Within five years, 
Western Asia will be in the crucible ; and that question will, if 
Europe has come to no conclusion, be one for fleets and armies. 





THE SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HE Radicals may be too impatient upon some points, but 

we cannot but think that as regards Afghanistan their impa- 
tience is primd facie not unreasonable. We do not advance a step 
there in any direction. If the leaders of the late Opposition gave 
any pledge at all to the country, it was that they would put 
an end to this miserable business in Afghanistan, and this not 
only on the ground that we were wasting men and money 
there, but on the higher ground that the invasion of the country 
was an unjust aggression, unprovoked by the people, and un- 
justified by any of those reasons which can alone excuse aggres- 
sive war. Afghans could no more invade India than they 
could invade the moon, and had not the faintest inten- 
tion of doing it. The Government gave the country a 
promise to retire, the Viceroy issued orders which pointed 
to retirement, yet weeks elapse and the British position in 
Afghanistan is in no degree improved. General Stewart, 
in command at Cabul, it is true, executes nobody ; 
but we remain encamped around Cabul, and if armed 
men gather together a few miles off, it is considered 
necessary to disperse them, slaughtering them even if 
they fly. That has happened within the past week, and 
the officer entrusted with the work is praised as if he were 
doing something heroic. He is not to blame, having his 
orders, and, we dare say, showed high personal gallantry ; but 
what is the object of the orders themselves? Why are 
British soldiers chopping Afghan roughs who happen to have got 
together in a mob, not to mention storming villages and driving 
away their inhabitants? Lord Hartington says no gathering 
of armed Afghans can be allowed; but why not? We are not 
going to annex Afghanistan ; we are not going to occupy it; 
we are not going to punish it. Then why are we constantly 
killing Afghans, spending British lives in the work, and for 
no reason except that Afghans wish us to carry out our 
own policy of going away? These attacks on small col- 
lections of troops, and refractory villages, and ‘ trouble- 
some ” tribes, in a country we are about to quit, are no better 
than raids, and thoroughly discreditable to the British name. 
They are not operations of war, for we are not at war; they 
are not measures of police, for they produce no order; and 
they are not punitive measures, for we have sustained no wrong. 
They are measures of terrorism, intended to strike awe, and make 





it easier for the British to retreat, when the Government has 
made up its mind what course to pursue, apparently a difficult 
process. The object is to find an Ameer, seat him, and then 
leave him to hold his throne, or lose it, as he would have done 
had we never invaded; but that object, which can only be 
secured by an act of resolution, seems to be no nearer of attain- 
ment than at first. There are objections to Abdurrahman, 
objections to Yakoob Khan, objections to Hashim Khan, ob- 
jections to Moosa Khan, objections to every conceivable candi- 
date; and in considering these objections, the necessity of 
final decision seems to be lost sight of, and the conflict of 
opinion grows so hot, that the 7%mes actually discusses annexa- 
tion as if it were among possible plans, and not the plan of all 
others condemned by the verdict of the country. 

Indeed, it is by no means certain that another war is not 
about to begin in Afghanistan. No native party there recog- 
nises the justice of an arrangement under which, without a 
treaty, by the mere fiat of the invading Power, the richest 
division of the State is made permanently independent. 
Abdurrahman Khan, with a throne offered him in compensa- 
tion, would not hear of the independence of Candahar. Yakoob 
Khan, if the truth were known, is probably almost as “ refrac- 
tory.” And Ayoub Khan is so indignant that, indolent and 
irresolute as he has shown himself to be, he has decided to 
upset the arrangement by force, and has marched from Herat 
upon Candahar. Instantly the radical weakness of Lord 
Lytton’s pompous decision manifests itself to the world. The 
Wali Shere Ali, whom we have made “ independent,” cannot 
protect his independence for five minutes. He is a mere 
creature of the British, and though threatened by the weakest 
of the Barukhzyes, he at once falls back upon the British for 
support. If we do not support him, everybody knows what 
will happen. Ayoub Khan will cross the Helmund, half 
Shere Ali’s army will desert him, Candahar will rise 
in insurrection, and the newly-appointed sovereign will 
either submit or be executed off-hand; and the State of 
Candahar will tumble down, like any other house of cards. 
Consequently, Shere Ali “must be supported,’ and not 
only is a British brigade of all arms despatched to the 
Helmund to his assistance, but a new Reserve Division, organ- 
ised by Sir Richard Temple, has been sent from Bombay into 
Afghanistan, to keep down Candahar. So far from retiring 
from the country, we are increasing our great army there, 
and engaging in operations which a single and trifling reverse 
would expand into a war, and which, for all that appears, may 
drag on for years. If we stay in force in Candahar we have, in 
fact, incurred all the risks without any of the advantages of 
annexation ; while, if we do not stay there in force, Shere Ali 
will be attacked once a month, till he is beaten or killed. The 
Afghans do not want their country dismembered. They are 
proud of it, and proud of themselves, and will no more surrender 
Candahar without a fight than we should surrender Cornwall. 
Any Ameer who may be appointed will be compelled to make 
it his first object to regain his lost province, and will on every 
occasion drag the British, as Ayoub Khan is dragging them, 
into a tedious and objectless war. 

What, then, are we to do? That is for Lord Hartington 
to decide, and it will be by the success of his decision that 
his administrative capacity will be judged ; but there must be 
a decision of some kind. The knot must be cut, if it cannot be 
untied. It is obvious that the British Government must 
announce a change of policy of some kind, and the simplest 
course would be to say plainly that it had changed its mind 
about Yakoob Khan, to restore him at once to his throne, to 
buy out Shere Ali’s claims, and to quit Afghanistan at once 
and altogether. That there is risk in this course, we do not 
deny. There is risk in any course, but it is nothing to the 
risk involved in remaining in a country where we have to 
behave like invaders without an object, employ sixty thousand 
men, and expend £500,000 a month for no end, except the 
excitement of bitter and justifiable hatred against ourselves 
Nobody will hear of common justice as an element in war, 
but the House of Commons might at least consider Lord 
Hartington’s statement of Tuesday, that already the cost of 
the Afghan war * has excceded the estimates by nine millions,” 





M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
\ CHALLEMEL-LACOUR made a very lively speech at 
i¥i, the Mansion House on Tuesday, though indulging, as 
lively Frenchmen will, in generalisations to which it is impos- 
sible for the soberer British mind to give assent. The 
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truest things he said were that one of the most valuable func- 
tions of Ambassadors at the present moment is to help the 
country to which they are accredited to understand the country 
which accredits them, and wice versi; and that France and 
England at present are far from understanding each other as 


completely as countries placed side by side, which have so- 


many common interests, ought to understand each other. 
Nothing could be truer. And nothing could be truer than the 
remark that hitherto they seem to have been placed side by side, 
only that each may serve to the other as a text which it never 
expects completely to decipher. Still, M. Challemel-Lacour 
only illustrates this difficulty, instead of diminishing it, 
when he tells us that nations should never be asked to sacrifice 
their self-interest ; that the spirit of sacrifice is a great virtue 
for individuals, but no virtue for nations or governments ; 
that the most you ought to ask of nations is to study 
and know their true interests. That seems to us an ex- 
tremely dangerous and misleading statement. The spirit of 
sacrifice is in just the same sense a virtue of peoples and 
governments, as it is a virtue of individuals. Is M. Challemel- 
Lacour prepared to say, for instance, that when Germany took 
away the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine from France, the 
only fault she made was in not adequately understanding her 
own true interests? Or that when the Indian Government in- 
vaded Afghanistan, the only fault it made was in blundering 
concerning its own true interests? The assertion seems to us 
at once monstrous and self-confuting. It is monstrous, be- 
cause the obvious and conspicuous point in both cases,— 
the point conspicuous to all the world,—was not that 
Germany was ignoring her own true interests, or Lord 
Lytton the true interests of British India,—a point on which 
there was the greatest possible doubt amongst those who 
looked at these matters solely from the self-interested point 
of view,—but that in each case alike the stronger Power was 
doing an irreparable injury to the Power for the time being 
weaker. If that was not clear,—was not the one clear point in 
the morality of the policy,—there was no clear point in it at all. 
And the assertion is self-confuting, because if the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine was wrong, if the snatching of a 
scientific frontier was wrong on M. Challemel-Lacour’s own 
ground, namely, the injury done to the interests of the Power 
which inflicted the wrong, the only unanswerable way of 
demonstrating that injury is by insisting on the sense of 
injustice,” the desire for revenge, the passion engendered 
‘n the weaker country by the act of oppression: and such 
sentiments could not have been engendered, were there 
not an original question of right and wrong in the 
matter. The truth is that just the same arguments 
which may be used to show that individual self-sacrifice is 
right, may be used in a parallel case to show that national 
self-sacrifice is right. In either case, it is always easy to 
maintain, however hard it is to believe, that the sacrifice 
is only right because it is in the end no sacrifice, but an 
act of prudence. In both cases, it is impossible to show 
that self-sacrifice is an act of prudence; and even if that 
were possible, it would be impossible to show that it could ever 
have been known to be an act of prudence but for the necessasily 
evil consequences of doing wrong. Who has ever proved that 
the partition of Poland was a great blunder on the part of the 
partitioning Powers, except by assuming that the act was evil, 
and has brought all the train of evil consequences, in the way 
of mutual suspicion and mutual distrust, which evil acts do 
bring? One of the greatest puzzles to our minds in the French 
character, is the disposition to assume that there is no 
morality except the morality of enlightened self-interest among 
nations. And there is just the same puzzle in the assumption 
which M. Challemel-Lacour makes at the end of his speech, that 
national nobility consists mainly in “antiquity, wealth, genius,” 
—‘Tlantiquité, la richesse, le génie.” We should have thought 
itconsisted in none of these qualities, nor in all these put to- 
gether. Is there no nobility in Montenegro, yet where is her 
wealth or genius? Is there no nobility in the United States, but 
where is their antiquity? Is there much nobility in Persia 
at the present moment? And yet she has great antiquity, 
and has had wealth and genius. These hasty general- 
isations of French thought are amongst the obstruc- 
tions which keep France so far from the grasp of 
English apprehension. To our mind, national nobility not 
only does not consist in antiquity, wealth, and genius, but some 
of the noblest elements of national life show no distinct traces 
of any one of the three,—like the sturdy integrity of heart 
which made the Dutch flood their country, rather than submit 
to Catholic and Frenoh dictation. There was not much sign 
of either antiquity, wealth, or genius in that great act. 





But the real drift of M. Challemel-Lacour’s speech was, of 
course, contained in the hint that England does not do 
justice to the French religious policy of the hour, and 
his suggestion, that we are as incapable of seeing the truth 
on that question, as France has been of seeing the truth in 
relation to matters of English policy which interested her 
deeply, but which she misunderstood,—as, for instance, the 
reaction in England against the foreign policy of Lord Beacons. 
field. To that hint we should reply that, no doubt, we often 
judge France amiss from insufficient knowledge and sympa. 
thy, just as she often judges us amiss from the same defects ; 
but nevertheless that, in some cases, France judges better of 
the true English interests than England, and England better 
of the true French interests than France. In the matter of 
religious persecution, we think we are better able to judge 
tkan France, because we have gone through all that phase of 
national life ourselves, and found both the vanity and the in- 
justice of persecution; while we have noted the extreme im- 
potence of ecclesiastical conspiracies against a strong national life 
such as that of France, even in circumstances very much more 
favourable to the success of such conspiracies than the present, 
But we claim no exemption from the illusions of national pre- 
judice. In relation to the probable political results of* the 
making of the Suez Canal, for instance, we recognise how 
thoroughly English prejudice blundered as to the true interest 
of England, and how much better the French understood what 
our true interest was than we ever understood it for ourselves, 
There are cases in which detachment from the point of view 
of national prepossession, is eminently favourable to a true 
estimate of the situation, and in such cases France will judge 
better for England than England can judge for herself, and 
England, perhaps, better for France than France can judge for 
herself. But is not this another illustration of the truth that 
nations, so far from being bound to consider only their interests, 
will be all the wiser if they apply to their mutual relations 
the same principles of self-restraint and self-denial which alone 
enable men to purge their minds from prejudice and their 
aims from the most imperious form of selfishness,—the selfish- 
ness that is bred of the common fears, and hopes, and desires 
of millions preoccupied by the same ideals alike of passion and 
action ? 





THE TAY BRIDGE REPORTS. 


HE difference between the Reports of Colonel Yolland and 
Mr. Barlow, and that of Mr. Rothery, on the Tay Bridge 
accident raises an issue of great importance as regards the 
object and scope of the inquiries ordered by the Board of 
Trade. The difference in question does not lie in the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the members of the Court. There is prac- 
tically, Mr. Rothery says, an entire agreement between the 
three as regards their conclusions; the difference between 
them is, ‘* whether some facts which have come out in the 
course of the inquiry ought or ought not to have been men- 
tioned.” Had the members of the Court arrived at different 
conclusions, no particular importance would have attached to the 
discrepancy between their reports. The jury would have been at 
variance as to the facts, and either no verdict would have been 
given, or the verdict given would not have had the force of a 
unanimous judgment. But a difference of opinion as regards 
the ground which the Report ought to cover is one which 
must be promptly dealt with. It is very well for Colonel 
Yolland and Mr. Barlow to hold one view upon this point and 
for Mr. Rothery to hold another, as regards the particular in- 
quiry now ended. But it is plainly the business of the Board 
of Trade to take care that no such difference shall arise as 
regards any future inquiry. Before another court is appointed 
to investigate the circumstances of a great disaster, it should 
be clearly made known to the members of it what they are to 
do and what they are nottodo. Should facts similar to those 
referred to by Mr. Rothery as having “ come out in the course 
of the inquiry” be mentioned, or not mentioned? They are facts 
which are exceedingly likely to come out in the course of in- 
quiries of this kind, and it is the duty of the Board of Trade 
to give definite instructions as to how they are to be dealt 
with when they do come out. What has to be decided, there- 
fore, as a consequence of this report, is the general character 
of all future reports. Colonel Yolland and Mr. Barlow hold 
one opinion upon this point, Mr. Rothery holds another. As 
it is the Board of Trade that orders the report, it is for the 
Board of Trade to say what kind of a report it wishes to have. 
In the interest of the public, there is no doubt what the 
Board's decision ought to be. The difference between the two 
reports upon the fall of the Tay Bridge is the difference 
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between a report which tells the public what it really con- 
cemns it to know, and a report which gives the public a great 
deal of interesting information which it could equally well 
have done without. The object of the inquiries ordered by the 
Board of Trade is practical, not scientific. Supposing, for 
example, that an accident has its origin in the breaking of a 
articular piece of iron, and it is discovered on examination 
that the cause of this breakage is some defect in the quality 
of the iron used,—what the public want is some security that 
jron of this quality will not again be used for a similar pur- 
ose. It will not do to assume that this end will be answered 
by the mere revelation of the fact that iron of this quality 
will give way under certain rarely occurring conditions, Con- 
tractors may be found who will risk this. They will argue that 
the chance of the iron breaking is very remote, while the 
profit to be derived from using it is close at hand, and so a 
custom of using iron of this quality as good enough for the 
purpose will grow up. What is wanted to prevent this is 
the creation of a more personal and consequently more terrible 
sanction. If a contractor knows that, in the event of the iron 
breaking, not merely the fact that it was of a certain inferior 
quality will be made public, but also the fact that he, 
knowing its quality, and knowing that iron of this quality 
would give way under the particular conditions which were 
actually realised in the accident, still made use of it rather 
than of iron of a better quality, he will be likely to approach 
the question which kind of iron to use in a much more sober 
spirit. It is particular conclusions, not general conclusions, 
that are formidable to those against whom they are directed. 
The confession that we are all miserable sinners hurts no one, 
and men who composedly practise all the ordinary tricks of 
trade will join quite naturally, and in a sense quite honestly, 
in lamentations over the low level of commercial morality. 
They would have no objection to raising their standard, 
provided that their neighbours’ standard could be raised 
too. What they dislike is the notion of going by a 
higher, and, therefore, a less paying, standard than that 
which those around them go by. In the same way, it 
is easy to imagine a great contractor or a great engineer 
regretting the custom of employing such and such materials 
for such and such purposes, predicting that some day or 
other people will find out their mistake by means of 
some terrible disaster, and going on using the objection- 
able material all the same. Supposing it to be well 
understood that, if he does so, it will at least be made 
clear that he used it with his eyes open; that he must 
in the course of his professional training have discovered 
the defects of this material; and that, in conforming to 
the trade custom of using it he was conforming to what he 
knew would eventually be the cause of death and suffering 
—he will have to face a far more precise public condem- 
nation than any which would attach to him, if only the general 
unsuitableness of the material used were let out in the official 
report called forth by the accident. 

This is the point at which Mr. Rothery parts com- 
pany from his colleagues. They hold that an instruction 
to inquire into the “circumstances attending the fall of 
a portion of the Tay Bridge” is an instruction “simply 
to report the causes of and the circumstances attending 
the casualty.” Mr. Rothery holds that the Court “ought 
not to shrink from the duty, however painful that duty might 
be, of saying with whom the responsibility for this casualty 
rests.’ Colonel Yolland and Mr. Barlow do not, it seems, 
differ from Mr. Rothery “in thinking that the chief blame 
for this casualty rests with Sir Thomas Bouch,” but consider 
that it is not for the Court of Inquiry to say so. The bridge, 
in Mr. Rothery’s opinion, and apparently in that of his 
colleagues, “was badly designed, badly constructed, and 
badly maintained.” If it had not come down when it did, it 
must, owing to “inherent defects in the structure,” have come 
down sooner or later. “For these defects in the design, the 
construction, and the maintenance,” Mr. Rothery goes on, 
“Sir Thomas Bouch is, in my opinion, mainly to blame. For 
the faults of design he is entirely responsible. For those 
of construction he is principally to blame, in not having 
exercised that supervision over the work which would have 
enabled him to detect and apply a remedy to them. And 
for the faults of maintenance he is principally, if not entirely, 
to blame, in having neglected to maintain such an inspection 
over the structure as its character imperatively demanded.” 

Into the foundation of this tremendous condemnation, a 
condemnation which virtually lays the blame of the most 
terrible disaster of modern times at the door of one man, 





we shall not enter. In matters of this kind, the Press 
is neither a Court of Appeal nor a Court of Review. Al! 
we shall say is, that this is the kind of report which, 
in the interest of the public, the Board of Trade ought 
to instruct its Court of Inquiry to give, provided that the 
facts sustain it. If A or Bis to blame for an accident, the 
Report ought to say that it is A or B that is to blame. It is 
not enough that “the circumstances attending ” the result of 
A or B’s negligence should be investigated. The only “ cir- 
cumstance’’ that much matters is the circumstance that the 
accident has happened, and that is a circumstance which no 
amount of investigation can alter. The end of all such in- 
quiries is the prevention of similar accidents in the time to come, 
and the question for the Board of Trade to consider is what 
kind of report will best fulfil this end. We cannot conceive 
that upon this point any doubt can arise. Will engineers most 
dread a report of the kind presented by Colonel Yolland and 
Mr. Barlow, or a report of the kind presented by Mr. Rothery 4 
If it is thought that the inquiries of the Board of Trade as at 
present conducted are not ample enough to justify such serious 
conclusions as those arrived at by Mr. Rothery avowedly, and 
by Colonel Yolland and Mr. Barlow unavowedly, by all means let 
future inquiries be made as ample as justice can require. All 
that we contend for is that the object of the inquiry should be 
to ascertain not merely how an accident has happened, but 
whether it has happened by any one’s fault ; and if so, by 
whose. This is the really important thing to arrive at, and 
Mr. Rothery deserves the highest praise as a public servant for 
the courage which he has displayed in alone proclaiming the 
conclusion at which he and his colleagues have alike arrived. 





THE SWISS DEMOCRACY. 


HE surprising vote of last Sunday, whereby the people of 
Geneva rejected the law passed a few weeks previously 

by their Great Council for the separation of Church and State, 
adds another instance to the several which late years have 
afforded of the extent to which Swiss Democracies are in- 
fluenced by Conservative instincts. The Referendum (the 
name by which the plebiscite is known in the German- 
speaking Cantons,—the equivalent in the French cantons is 
“Ja votation populaire,”) has proved itself to be the strongest 
Conservative force the Confederation possesses, and may be re- 
garded as the Swiss analogue of the English House of Lords, 
albeit its decisions are often marked by more intelligence than 
those of that historic institution. Since 1874, five measures, 
recommended by the Federal Council, and which had re- 
ceived the assent of both branches of the National Assembly 


—elected, be it remembered, by universal suffrage— 
have been vetoed by the popular vote. All these 
measures were, in some sense, innovations, and owed 


their rejection as much to dislike of change and desire to let 
well alone on the part of the constituencies, as to the obvious 
demerits or inopportuneness of the legislation which was sub- 
mitted for their approval. But they have no blind dislike 
of change as change, and in 1878, in the matter of the St. 
Gothard subsidy, the Swiss people showed their capacity to 
appreciate questions of high policy. It was pointed out to 
them how undesirable it was that a great international rail- 
way, traversing the territory of the Confederation, should be 
exclusively owned by two foreign Powers—as would have 
been the case had the subsidy been refused—and in what 
grave complications, in certain circumstances, such a contin- 
gency might involve the country. These arguments com- 
mended themselves to the popular understanding, and although 
the granting of the subsidy put a strain on the national 
resources, for the benefit of an enterprise which many of the 
Cantons regarded as adverse to their local interest, half-a- 
million voters went to the poll on a wretched day in mid- 
winter, and two-thirds of them voted * Yes.” The same 
common-sense characterises the conduct of the constituencies 
in cantonal as well as local questions. A few weeks ago, 
some anti-vaccination fanatics in Zurich demanded the 
reference of the law for compulsory vaccination to the popular 
vote. On this all, or nearly all, the medical men in the 
canton issued a manifesto, in which they gave it as their 
opinion that involuntary vaccination ought to be maintained 
in the interests of health, and that the working of the law 
had been productive of good. It was confirmed by a large 
majority. 

The Referendum is not, as has been supposed, an imitation 
of the Napoleonic plébiscite, nor has it any analogy with that 
institution of evil memory. It is never asked of the Swiss 
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people to accept a ruler or support a dynasty ; they are asked 
merely so say whether a certain measure is agreeable to them 
or not; and even when constitutional changes are in question, 
the machinery of the Referendum can only be put into motion 
on the requisition of 30,000 citizens, or on the demand of eight 
Cantons. In one form or another, the system has prevailed in 
Switzerland from time immemorial. It was brought to 
Helvetia by the first Switzers who cast their tents in the 
mythical meadow, fenced in by the frowning crags of 
Mount Haken, and settled by the waters of the Vierwald- 
stiittersee. Every spring, even to this day, the men of Uri 
and Unterwalden, like their fathers before them, meet in the 
market-place or on some rugged hill-side, to accept, or reject, 
by show of hands, the laws laid before them by their Végte 
and Landamiinner. In order to reconcile the primitive Can- 
tons to the loss of some of their local privileges which the 
measure involved, the popular vote was introduced into the 
Constitution of 1874. But as all the adult males of the Con- 
federation could not conveniently meet in a market-place or 
on a mountain-side, the Referendum was substituted for the 
meeting and the ballot-box for the show of hands. Whether 
the framers of the Constitution foresaw the steadying influ- 
ence which the Referendum was destined to exercise, there is 
nothing to show ; but this tendency speedily became so mani- 
fest, that the system has lately been adopted by two French- 
speaking Cantons—Geneva and Neuchitel—on the avowed 
ground of its efficiency as a check on hasty and too Radical 
legislation. 

By a peculiar irony of circumstance, the party in Geneva 
by whose efforts the principle of the popular vote was added 
to the Cantonal Constitution have been the first to suffer by 
its operation. When, a twelvemonth ago, the Conservatives 
found themselves, on the first occasion for several years, in a 
majority in the Great Council, they lost no time in procuring 
an amendment of the Constitution in this sense, and a month 
since they passed a law for the separation of Church and 
State. The measure was recommended by many and weighty 
considerations. A majority of the population, in name at 
least, belongs to the Roman Catholic Church, a Church which 
in 1873 was rudely and almost violently disestablished and 
disendowed. The attempt to set up in its place a mongrel 
establishment, the so-called “ Liberal Catholic Church,’ has sig- 
nally failed. The national Protestant Church is national only 
in name, and is divided into two sections, as hostile to each 
other as Evangelicals and Ritualists, and the suppression of 
the budget des cultes would effect an important saving in the 
cantonal expenditure. Yet so little did these considerations 
avail with the electors, that the law of disestablishment 
was vetoed by a majority of nearly 5,000, in a total vote of 
13,300. Several causes contributed to bring about this result. 
The Genevese, who are a cultured people, are proud of the 
ancient glories of the Republic,—glories of which the Church 
of Calvin was at once the emblem and the source. The 
national Church of to-day, how inferior soever it may be to its 
exemplar, is still its descendant and representative, amd for 
that reason they desire to preserve it as a State institution. 
Then the Roman Catholic religion is far from popular in 
the canton ; many of its bitterest opponents are found among 
its nominal followers, and, as the Roman Catholics were im- 
prudent enough to declare that they would regard acceptance 
of the law as a Catholic victory, every enemy of the Pope and 
every friend of Protestantism rallied to the support of the 
threatened institution. For good or for evil, the defeat of the 
abolitionists is so complete, that the question of separation of 
Church and State is not likely to be raised in Geneva for 
many years to come, nor, probably, in any other Swiss 
canton. The issue in this matter is strikingly significant 
of the wide divergence of opinion on important subjects that 
may exist between members and their constituents, and shows 
how far from truly representative elected bodies sometimes are. 

It need hardly be said that however admirably the Re- 
ferendum may work in Switzerland, the system cannot be 
recommended for adoption by countries less peculiarly and 
happily situated. The Confederation has no standing army, 
no navy, and no foreign policy. The people have been trained 
in habits of self-government by centuries of well-ordered free- 
dom, and by their communal and cantonal organisation. They 
have neither privileged classes nor great cities; they have long 
possessed an admirable system of national education, and either 
as peasant-proprietors or as members of communes, a million 

Switzers have a personal interest in the soil they cultivate and 
the noble land in which they live. The political and municipal 
institutions of Switzerland are su? generis, and can no more be 


appropriated by other peoples, than her lakes and mountaing 
can be transferred to foreign shores, 








THE GAS EXPLOSION. 


- excitement caused in London by the gas explosion 

of Monday in Tottenham-Court Road, is natural enough, 
Londoners are accustomed to gas explosions in houses, or at 
least to read about them ; but a gas explosion under foot violent 
enough to kill or wound ten or twelve persons, and injure 400 
houses, and blow out the front wall of a building, and bombard 
drawing-rooms and bed-rooms with flying paving-stones, and 
open “craters” in quiet streets down which passengers were, so 
to speak, sucked, is an abnormal and most alarming phenomenon, 
The accident is not quite so bad as a small earthquake, because 
that would have shaken the houses themselves down upon their 
inmates, and have taken perhaps 2,000 lives; but still, it is 
disastrous, and suggests some very uncomfortable considera- 
tions. One does not see any good reason why air should not 
get into some other “ main,” say one running along Fleet Street, 
or Cheapside, or the Strand, and so make an “explosive mix. 
ture,” which a pipe in a workman’s hand might render active, 
to the destruction of crowds; and still less why the mixture 
having been fired, the explosions should have stopped where 
they did. Why should they not, next time, continue the whole 
length of the main, say for three or four miles, searching 
out the weak places all along, and at intervals blowing 
up streets, firing off paving-stones as from howitzers, blow- 
ing out windows, opening deep chasms, and shaking walls, 
Indeed, why should the explosion not be just a little stronger ? 
No exact limit of energy can be assigned to gas mixed with air 
and confined in a great pipe, and a very little more would 
have made the explosion in Percy Street just strong enough 
to displace house-walls, and produce an amount of death 
and desolation which it is horrible to think of. A whole 
quarter might be destroyed as if it had been bombarded, 
and the death-list extended to hundreds or even thousands of 
names. Gloomy Parisians often predict that the quarters built 
over the catacombs will one day be swallowed up, but appar- 
ently we have in London our catacombs, too. The London 
clay is a fine, stiff material, slow to be cloven into rents or 
fissures, but still it gives way under a sufficient impact; anda 
“ crater,” fifteeen feet deep, full of stinking gas or flame, opening 
on you unawares in that clay, in a street which looks the per- 
fection of solidly built sameness, is at least as formidable a danger 
as the caving-in of a gypsum catacomb. To be buried alive 
under falling masonry is a shocking death, but we do not 
know that it is much worse than death from a shower of paving- 
stones, or from asphyxiation by a peculiarly nauseous and 
offensive gas; and that is what did occur on Monday to two 
persons, and might have occurred, for anything any one can see, 
to two hundred or two thousand. A slight change of locality,— 
a Punch performance on the spot, or a neighbouring school 
just let out, and the death-list might have been fivefold that of 
an Afghan battle-field. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniable that London is not alarmed 
The Gas Companies are excited, because they fancy there are 
entirely novel incidents in the explosion, indicating a possi- 
bility of new danger to their property; and the public is 
interested, as in any loss of life, and, we hope, pitiful and 
liberally inclined ; but the community at large is not frightened. 
People do not pick their steps more carefully than they did, or 
avoid places where gas repairs are going on, or think the 
dangers to their lives are much increased, or feel half as alarmed 
as they do when a murder or a burglary has occurred in the 
same street. They are not scolding the Gas companies, or 
clamouring for more inspection, or demanding the execution of 
any body of Directors. They do not expect the accident to 
recur, and they have that special courage which belongs to the 
dwellers in great cities, and which proceeds, we imagine, partly 
from the sense of security produced by the countenance of 
great numbers, all liable to the same dangers, yet all unfearing, 
and partly from a knowledge, often hardly conscious, of the in- 
frequency of immense calamities in great capitals. That in- 
frequency is a very noteworthy historic fact. Considering the 


crowded condition of great cities, the entire dependence of their 
inhabitants for food upon supplies from the outside, their 
liability to fire, the temptations to form huge crowds and break 
into grand stampedes, the awful destruction that earthquake, 





or flood, or water-spout might produce, and the special danger 
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paces 
from epidemics and from the great aggregations of criminals 
within their limits, the exemption of first-class capitals from 

nd or scenic catastrophes is very striking. Every first-class 
capital, except St. Petersburg and Madrid, has some 
grand catastrophe upon its records; but how few there 
are which have suffered more than one large enough to be 
recorded in history. London has had its Great Fire, and so 
has Moscow ; Lisbon was destroyed once by an earthquake ; 
Modern Rome has been sacked; Paris had its reign of 
the Commune, which, though it produced only a limited 
catastrophe, was intended to have ended in a much greater 
one, and begot as much horror as if it had; Vienna has 
endured one great siege, and Constantinopiv one tremendous 
sack and overthrow, altering all the conditions of its life; but 
each of these occurrences have been exceptional, and each 
has left the city living and populous still. No catas- 
trophe has ever destroyed a European capital,—blotted it 
out as Asiatic cities have been blotted out. Almost every 
great city has been exposed at some time or other to a burst of 
pestilence, but in no instance has the population perished, or a 
proportion of it large enough to seriously affect the city’s 
prosperity for two generations afterwards. There has been no 
such occurrence in history as a lack of bare bread in a great 
European city, unless produced by a siege. Considering 
the vast numbers frequently gathered together, the liability 
of granaries to fire, the poverty into which large popu- 
lations have often temporarily fallen, and the possibility of 
occurrences such as unexpected frosts or floods, that last 
exemption is a very singularone. Bread never fails in London, 
or Paris, or New York, and it never so failed as to produce great 
mortality in ancient Rome, where a population, probably crowded 
like the population of the worst parts of Naples, and believed 
by serious students to have exceeded two millions, was dependent 
on food brought across the sea, and stored in granaries which 
angry slaves might at any moment have fired. The rather 
clever writer who has recently been describing London depopu- 
lated by a fog which, owing to some unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions, had become deadly to animal life, perceptibly strains 
his imagination ; but it would take no Edgar Poe to think of 
occurrences which would isolate London for a week, and so kill 
a large proportion of its people with hunger. A fall of 
snow such as occurred this winter in the Scotch Highlands 
would do it, and so would a certain amount of fog which 
the quiescence of the atmosphere caused to continue for 
some days. Yet that kind of accident does not occur in 
any city, and from one to three millions of peopie, who rise 
in the morning as unable to produce food on the spot as if they 
were living in a stone dungeon without a door, go to bed every 
night sufficiently fed to keep up their ordinary health and 
strength. The huge stores of inflammable substances which most 
cities contain seldom or never explode. Half of them have 
magazines within their limits, and dealers in London, or Paris, 
or Vienna in substances like dynamite would, we imagine, wink 
with a certain vivacity if told that a dangerous accumulation of 
such articles in a great capital was impossible. “There are 
tigers’ teeth to be bought in Calcutta,” says an Indian proverb, 
and we should like to know how many hundredweight of 
dynamite an offer of ten guineas an ounce would bring 
from London alone to Somerset House. Accidents occur, 
of course, but cities with millions in them go on for 
a century without an accident large enough or appalling 
enough to dwell in the historic recollection of the nation. 
It is more than two centuries since any calamity has 
visited London great enough to be considered historical, unless 
we consider the Lord George Gordon riot against the Catholics 
as such. Berlin has had no catastrophe since Frederick the 
Great’s time, Calcutta has never had one since its foundation, 
Madrid not one for centuries. It seems quite possible for a 
great city roaring with people, full of combustibles, specially 
open to epidemics, liable to every natural calamity, to go on from 
generation to generation as little disturbed by any but the most 
ordinary accidents of mortality as an Egyptian Pyramid, which 
1s undisturbed even by them. The contrast between the daily 
disquiet of a great city and the quiet persistence of its history 
through centuries is as striking to the imagination as any fact 
visible in the human narrative, and must tend to produce that 
feeling of security which, after all that has been written about 
great cities, is one of the most decided impressions their citizens 
retain. We had occasion some time since to ask a rather large 
collection of born Londoners, who had left the city for a neigh- 





bouring county, what had impressed them most as the difference 
between town and country. They all, in different ways, acknow- 
ledged the same feeling,—a sense that somehow they were less 
safe, a sense produced, we suppose, by comparative solitude, 
by the “deadly quiet ’—which at first positively deprives born 
Londoners of sleep—and by the apparently black darkness of 
the nights. The security seems unreasonable to country-folks, 
and is, no doubt, much of it imaginary, but it has a strong his- 
toric basis, nevertheless. Anything one would calculate might 
happen to a “ province covered with houses,” but nothing does, 
not even the great fire, the possibility of which is permanent, 
and, we have heard, worries the imaginations of officials engaged 
in suppressing fires much more than it does those of the public. 
They know, as the general community does not, how completely 
a fire which had once attained certain dimensions would master 
any effort that any existing organisation could hope to bring to 
bear. 





THE GOVERNMENT’S PROFESSORIAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 

[' any honourable Member who takes an interest in the 

appointments to Government Chairs would do a service to 
the cause of Education, he would ask a question of Mr. Grant 
Duff and of Sir William Vernon Harcourt which might be the 
means, not merely of clearing up a rather strange appointment 
made to the Chair of Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen, 
but of fixing more clearly the principles on which such appoint- 
ments are to be made for the future. There is a very curious 
notice in a letter from the special correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian on Monday, which certainly requires a little 
interrogative criticism, for it appears to say that the new Pro- 
fessor at Aberdeen was appointed because he was not the best 
candidate. The notice is as follows :— 

“The appointment of Mr. William Minto to the Chair of Logic and 
English Literature in the University of Aberdeen—a vacancy which 
has, owing to circumstances which I have already mentioned, been 
much canvassed in philosophical circles here, must not be considered 
as a triumph over the other candidates, but as a concession on the 
part of the Home Secretary to the strongly expressed wish of the 
late occupant of the chair, Dr. Alexander Bain, that the continuity of 
his teaching should not be broken. His views were warmly supported 
by Lord Rosebery and Mr. Grant Duff, who have held the office of 
Lord Rector of the University, and by Mr. Webster, the Member for 
the city, and Sir William Harcourt yielded to them. At the same 
time, he has clearly let it be known that he considered the claims of 
Professor Adamson, of Owens College, to be, so far as academic 
‘record’ is concerned, the best that have been before him, and, 
indeed, the best for a philosophical chair he has ever seen. The 
other leading candidates were, besides Professor Adamson and Mr. 
Minto, Mr. Ward, of Cambridge ; Professor Knight, of St. Andrew’s ; 
and Mr. James Sully; Professor Croom Robertson, of University 
College, having declined to become a candidate. After Mr. Minto, 
Mr. Sully was the favourite of the Aberdeen ‘ school of thought.’ ” 
Now, if that be at all a true account of the matter,—which, 
of course, we do not assume,—we can hardly conceive of a 
greater blunder than Sir William Harcourt has committed, 
or a worse reason for it than that which he has given, and 
which is said to have had the very weighty endorsement 
of Mr. Grant Duff. For our own parts, while heartily 
appreciating Mr. Minto’s ability as a literary critic,—we 
have read papers of his that were full of a delicate and 
subtle intellectual flavour,—we were astounded at his appoint- 
ment to any chair of Philosophy, even though a subordinate 
class in literature be associated with it. Nobody has ever heard 
of Mr. Minto as a writer on philosophy or as a teacher of philo- 
sophy, and. philosophy is one of the barrenest subjects in the 
world, even as a mental discipline, unless it be taught by one 
who has entered heart and soul into it. This we all know that 
Professor Adamson has done, and Mr. Sully also, and we should 
have thought that even Professor Knight, whose special sphere 
of thought has been on the theological side of philosophy, 
had far higher claims to the Chair than Mr. Minto. But the 
remarkable point about the rumour as to Sir William Har- 
court’s very cynical announcement,—which perhaps, however, 
was never really made,—that the testimonials of Professor 
Adamson,.of Owens College, indicated far the highest academic 
record, and that he passed them by solely because Professor 
Bain, and Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Grant Duff were desirous that 
the continuity of Professor Bain’s teaching should not be broken, 
is this :—It makes it a ground for passing by the best man, that 
an inferior teacher and thinker (so far as philosophy is con- 
cerned) is in a manner pledged to teach and think in the 
same grooves as his predecessor. We might as well have the 
Government giving as a reason for appointing a High-Church 
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Dean or Bishop of inferior capacity, that as his predecessor had 
been a High Churchman, and it was very desirable that the 
“continuity of his teaching” should not be broken, it was 
necessary to appoint to the post a less capable clergyman than 
was otherwise available, because the inferior man was com- 
mitted to the same school of thought with his predecessor. Now, 
we venture to say that on these large subjects, theology and 
philosophy, on which men of the highest and widest culture 
have differed profoundly for ages, and are likely to differ 
for ages to come, no worse reason can be assigned for 
making an appointment than that the candidate, though of 
inferior capacity for his work, is committed to the old 
groove. It is not only not a reason for such an ap- 
pointment, it is a reason against it. To have the old 
views, thoughts, and arguments reproduced again with less 
than the old power, is a positive mischief to the taught. 
Already the tradition of a particular school has soaked into the 
minds of the school or congregation, and what they most need is 
to have a fresh mind, with fresh points of view and fresh modes 
of looking at these matters, brought to bear upon them. In 
the case of a successor to Professor Bain, the need is even 
more emphatic than in that of almost any other teacher of 
subjects so wide and subtle as those with which he dealt, with 
whom we are acquainted. If he will forgive us for saying so 
of a writer of so much ability, we should say of him that his 
defect lay in having reduced his theory long ago to a much too 
cut-and-dried form, till his books took the appearance rather of 
a hortus siccus than of a garden of living thoughts. Now, to 
have a convinced disciple of these able but very dry and lifeless 
handbooks, appointed especially in order to retail the philosophical 
views that they contain, strikes us as one of the worst conceived 
exercises of patronage of which weever heard. We are very far 
from meaning to imply that philosophy is not a subject on which 
truth is attainable, nor do we assert that the best mode of help- 
ing men to get at such truth as they can, is to subject them to 
a considerable variety of vivid influences of different kinds,— 
which would certainly be more bewildering than useful. But 
we do mean so much as this,—that if you appoint a teacher of 
any school whatever, whose own heart is only half in the sub- 
ject, merely that he may repeat the same doctrines as his prede- 
cessor, you will be so far from doing a service to the school of 
thought of which you are so anxious not to break the “con- 
tinuity,” that you will probably do it more injustice than 
you could do by any other conceivable mode of action. If 
Mr. Minto is true to the expectations formed of him,—if he 
merely doles out the leading ideas of Dr. Bain’s handbooks to 
the Aberdeen students of the future,—it will not be Dr. Bain’s 
reputation or Dr. Bain’s philosophy which will gain by it. We 
really take Mr. Minto to be quite too clever a man to do anything 
of the kind. When he comes to apply his mind seriously to 
philosophy, he will, no doubt, strike out ideas of his own, and 
very clever ideas,—though perhaps not very philosophical ideas, 
—the ideas of a literary critic, rather than the ideas of a psycho- 
logist,—but at any rate, ideas which will make Dr. Bain’s hair 
stand on end. But then what becomes of his not “ breaking 
the continuity” of Dr. Bain’s teaching? What you will have 
got in that case will be a clever man, not deeply versed in 
philosophy, playing variations of a very startling character 
on Dr. Bain’s compositions, instead of a clever man who is 
deeply versed in philosophy doing the same. The “ continuity 
of teaching” will be broken, but it will be broken by one 
whose forte is not in philosophy but in literature, whose mind 
is not saturated with philosophical issues, but with literary 
issues,—and who will, in all probability, therefore, lead his 
students much more astray than a teacher of a very differ- 
ent school from Professor Bain, whose intellect had been 
trained by the discipline of philosophy. But even this 
result would be better, perhaps, for the students than the result 
now anticipated, and made the excuse,—if this story be true,— 
for the appointment of an inferior teacher. For if Mr. Minto 
really does keep faith with Dr. Bain, and retail conscien- 
tiously Dr. Bain’s teaching to the students of Aberdeen, 
the students of Aberdeen will indeed be choked in the pro- 
cess. We can imagine nothing more like chopped hay,—more 
likely to repel the student of philosophy,--than Dr. Bain’s 
ideas at second-hand. When they came from him, they did at 
least come from a very strong and acute mind, familiar with these 
subjects since his youth, and penetrated with a certain cold 
love of them. But dealt out at second-hand by a litterateur, they 
would be suffocating food, on which Aberdeen students would be 





much more likely to starve than to live,—till a reaction against 
them set in, and depreciated them quite below their real worth 
It seems to us that the true principle of patronage in g 
pointing either to a chair of philosophy, or a chair of theolo : 
or a pulpit, should be to get the most earnest and living teak’ 
ing,—or in the case of an incumbency, the most awakening teach. 
ing and life,—apart from any special school of thought, which 
is to be found. You should try to get the ablest intellect and 
character available, and your measure of ability should be 
proved power to open the minds of those with whom th 
teacher has had to deal, and to interest them in the problems 
which he has discussed. To power of this kind, all sectarian con. 
siderations, whether of philosophy or theology,—of course within 
the proper limits of the subject-matter of the Chair or pulpit, — 
should be absolutely subordinated. Yet if the reason assigned 
for Sir William Harcourt’s mode of dealing with this appoint. 
ment be true, he and Mr. Grant Duff have preferred ap 
inferior candidate almost because he was an inferior candidate, 
—inferior, that is, for the purposes of the Chair principally jy 
question,—their excuse being that a few injudicious persons 
thought it even more important that the teacher should say the 
same questionable things which have been said for many years 
back, and say them with inferior power to justify and maintain 
them, than that the man most competent to open the minds of 
the students, and to interest; them deeply in philosophy, should 
be elected to this very important post. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE WIFE'S SISTER'S MARRIAGE BILL. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—You quote, apparently with approval, Lord Granville’s 
remark in the House of Lords, “I do not feel that my wife’s 
relations are my relations.” But surely, if this be so, it isa 
fatal objection to that condition of the Marriage Law in which 
the passing of Lord Houghton’s Bill would leave it. Ten 
marriages are now forbidden, absolutely and solely on the ground 
that the kindred of the wife are the relations of the husband. 
You propose to allow one of these, on the ground that they are 
not so related, and to continue to prohibit the other nine, 
because they are. You might as well prohibit all marriages 
between persons who had long noses, or auburn hair. These 
latter prohibitions, indeed, would have some meaning, however 
absurd; whereas a prohibition the sole ground of which has 
been entirely removed is mere tyranny and caprice, deprived of 
the only meaning it ever had. A “Table of Kindred and 
Affinity ” of which one-third part is declared to have no element 
of relationship in it, would be indeed a prodigy of nonsense, 
without example in our law. 

The truth is that most men do feel the near kindred of their 
wives to be related to themselves, and do strongly object to 
intermarry with them. There are cases, however, in which 
passion has been stronger than this general feeling, and in which 
(pretended) marriage has ensued. We are asked to satisfy the 
demand, which these cases have created, by an alteration of the 
law; and by such an alteration as no reasonable man can under- 
stand, and no honest man respect. Surely it is better to look, 
before you leap; the law of marriage is too serious a matter to 
be the occasion of a “leap in the dark.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

OXoNIENSIS. 
THE BURIALS BILL RELIEF CLAUSES. 
(To Tus EpiToR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR."} 
Sir,—It is the fashion just now to charge all Church abuses 
and all delays in Church reform upon the Bishops and Clergy, 
and to cast as many stones as decency will allow at the Clerical 
Order. Asa Liberal, permit me to say that if a mere tithe of 
the sympathy bestowed upon avowed Atheists—rightly enough 
—were bestowed upon the peace-loving, law-abiding, and gener- 
ally exemplary Anglican Clergy, it would be more creditable to 
the liberal party. Mr. Llewelyn Davies, in the name of freedom, 
would force the indiscriminate use of the Service upon the clergy at 
the demand of the laity, and ridicules all idea of giving amoment’s 
consideration to the consciences of clergymen. Meanwhile, the 
conscience of the Dissenting minister is to be treated with obse- 
quious respect. Mr. White, while evidently sympathising with 
the Dissenting objections to the indiscriminate use of the Ser- 
vice, ridicules the clergy for not providing an entirely new 
Burial Office, which could without scandal be universally em- 
ployed. But this gentleman seems to forget that it is the laity, 
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and not the clergy, who are obstructives. The Lord Chancellor 
has publicly declined to make any further concessions than 
those in Clause 11 of the Bill, because the laity have “a right 
+o the Service as it stands in the Prayer-book,” and there- 
fore the clergy are bound to be the submissive slaves of 
‘jay wishes. Under these circumstances, would the laity in Par- 
liament, or elsewhere, consent to a revised service? Would 
Mr. Davies and the Nonconformists help them? I trow not. 
The laity, through the Lord Chancellor, demand the indis- 
criminate use of the Service as it stands; the Nonconformists, 
while ridiculing this indiscriminate use, equally ridicule any 
presumption on the part of the clergy to be relieved of their 
“duty.” It seems to me to be the aim of all parties to forge 
as many fetters as possible for the clergy, for the express pur- 
pose of holding them up to ridicule, for the “ chains” which 
they are compelled to wear. 

No doubt, Mr. White’s suggestion offers the best way out of 
the difficulty ; but it is hopeless to expect the laity, in their 
present temper, to accept it, and there remains no other resource 
than to relieve the clergy from the universal obligation of the 
Service; but not in the clumsy and invidious mauner proposed 
in Clause 11 of the new Bill, which clause will, I hope, be 
repudiated by the clergy and rejected by the Commons, for 
some provision more in accordance with “ religious equality,” 
from the benefits of which there is, unhappily, at present a 
decided disposition to shut out the Clergy of the Church of 
England, whether established or free.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Westminster, July 5th. J. MaskELt. 

P.S.—I ought to add that comparatively few of the clergy 
would accept the relief suggested. In cases where the relief 
would operate, it would be open to mourners to use the Service 
themselves, if they pleased. The sin and the shame consist in 
forcing a conscientious clergyman to utter “a confident hope” 
indiscriminately. By omitting to do so, he does not pass any 
judgment whatever on tle death; but, by the indiscriminate 
use of the Service, as the Nonconformists say, he confounds 
right and wrong, “and brings all religion and morality into 
contempt.” 





THE BURIAL OF THE UNBAPTISED. 
{To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sin,—The Rubric concerning the burial of the unbaptised is a 
dead-letter in London. No questions are ever asked, and the 
evidence afforded by the baptismal registers, e.g., of 1850 to 
1860, in the East of Londonis plain. An estimate from twenty 
to twenty-five years ago gave the then existing proportion of 
baptised children as less than half, and in the general effort to 
remedy this state of things, the baptism of whole families at 
once was an every-day experience. 

It is in the country parishes alone that the rubric is opera- 
tive, and practically it bears only on the case of the Baptist 
community. A clergyman in a country “ruridecanal chapter” 
who should venture to express his personal readiness to dis- 
regard the rubric, would find an instructive study in the 
countenances of the assembled incumbents; and from some, at 
least, of the Bishops he could expect but little sympathy. I 
trust that the Burials Bill may contain a clause either abro- 
gating this rubric, or exempting the clergy from all penalties 
or proceedings in case of its non-observance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Zedstone Delanere, June 30th. F. Simcox Lea. 





THE CLERICAL CONSCIENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
‘Sirn,—Mr. L. Davies thinks it a peculiarity of the clerical 
conscience that it should shrink from expressing “ sure and cer- 
tain hope of the resurrection to eternal life” with regard to 
persons whose unholiness still is notorious, and have no such 
scruples where the “ holiness, without which no man can see 
the Lord,” cannot be certainly ascertained. 

Surely the answer is simple—we can only judge the outward 
act—where the life has been openly wicked, and there has been 
no declared repentance, there can be no ground for openly 
expressed assurance of a resurrection to life. It is mis- 
leading souls to teach them that if they “live after the 
flesh,” they “shall” not “die.” “The pnblicans and har- 
lots” attained to their place in the Lord’s kingdom by 
repentance, not by continuing in sin. Let those who have 
“sure and certain hope” in such cases by all means say 





so,—they are allowed to do it by the Act. I complain of the 
injustice of obliging those to say so who have not this hope, 
at any rate in the sense understood by popular Protestantism. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


Burghclere, July 1st. G. R. Porrat. 





THE “GIN,” OR STEEL TRAP WITH TEETH. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I have just seen a letter in a contemporary, on the subject 
of that terrible instrument of torture the “Gin.” I devoutly 
trust that some gentleman in the House of Commons will 
raise his voice on behalf of the unhappy animals done to 
death in such traps. It may not be generally known that 
engravings of the “gin,” showing “the trap set,” and also 
“the victim caught,’ have appeared lately in the Anti-Vivi- 
sectionist, the only journal, so far as I know, which has ever 
given illustrations of this cruel trap, as commonly set for 
rabbits and cottagers’ cats. I would further inform the 
public that the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has lately renewed its offer of £50 for a humane and 
effective trap, to supersede the “ gin;’’ and that a “Society 
to Promote the Disuse of Toothed Gins” has lately come 
into existence, the Secretary being H. W. Boyd Mackay, Esq., 
16 Queen Street, Exeter. There was to be seen lately in the 
window of the office of Land and Water a stuffed specimen 
of a little stoat with but one leg left, the other three legs 
having been, on different occasions, left behind in “ gins!” 
An engraving of this poor little animal has appeared both 
in Land and Water and the Anti-Vivisectionist. A gentleman 
well versed in such matters, Mr. D. J. Patterson, of West 
Hill House, Mansfield, Notts, in a letter dated February 4th 
last, wrote :— Thousands of rabbits are caught in this neigh- 
bourhood, and they are left in the cruel traps, with their poor» 
splintered leg-bones lacerating the flesh for a day and a half, 
sometimes. What they suffer, lying in summer-time in the hot 
sun, parched with thirst, hour after hour, we can only guess.” 
There seems to be much difficulty in inventing a humane and 
effective trap, but it cannot possibly be right to subject any 
animal whatever to the intolerable and protracted torture of the 
“gin.” I would, therefore, earnestly beg Mr. Hopwood or 
some other humane M.P. to propose to the House of Commons 
that a law be passed making the setting of “gins” illegal. 
When shall we, as a nation, see fit to extend our present Cruelty 
to Animals Act so as to mect the case, not of domestic animals 
only, but also of wild animals.—I am, Sir, &c, 

Artuvr F, Astiey. 
Lustleigh Lodge, Warminster, Wilts, July. 
A WORD OF PROTEST. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I am inclined at once to fear that it may, and to hope 
that it may not, seem either captious or obtrusive on my part 
if, while cordially acknowledging your cordial recognition of my 
general aim and attempt in the study I have devoted to Shake- 
speare, I take leave to appeal against the charge implied by one 
or two incidental expressions in your article on the subject,—a 
charge, I can say with all sincerity, which I should feel both 
sorrow and shame to think that I had ever deserved. It strikes 
you, you say, “as in the highest degree comical” and “sur- 
prising” that I, of all men, should object to public and gratuit- 
ous references connected with the worship of Cloacina. Now, 
if this means anything, it must mean that I have myself shown 
symptoms of that inexplicable and morbid letch or hankering after 
allusions or images derived from things of the cesspool, which, in 
the case of Swift, culminated in what may best be defined as 
absolute copromania—the last horrible and infallible sign, I have 
heard, of hopelessly incurable insanity—which makes a book so 
much admired by many eminent men as “ Humphrey Clinker ” 
all but utterly unreadable by me, and which, however unwilling 
we may be to seek out and insist on the proofs of its recurrence, 
we cannot but recognise as occasionally flagrant alike in the 
later and in the earlier works of the great living humourist, who 
published (I believe about fifty years since) a certain Latin 
epitaph in the pages of “ Sartor Resartus ” “ at which my nose 
is in great indignation.” I confidently challenge the proof 
that I have ever shown any slightest evidence of a tendency 
to that which is “ abhorred in my imagination, my gorge rises 
at it.” 
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With all due apology at once for the egoism of this letter, 
and for its other offence of an inevitably unsavoury subject, I 
am, Sir, &c., A. C, SwINBURNE, 


POETRY. 


[Translation of Mr. Tennyson’s Epitaph on Sir John Franklin, from 
the Monument in Westminster Abbey. | 
“Nor here: the white North has thy bones, and thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Toward no earthly pole.” 








Non hic nauta iacet fortissimus: ossa nivalis 
Arctos habet, sed pars non moritura viri 
Navigat inmensum auspiciis melioribus aequor, 
Limina non nostri dum petit alta poli. 
A. J.C. 








ART. 


——@—— 


THE BLACK AND WHITE GALLERY AT THE 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 


Tuts exhibition is not one which is likely to impress a beholder 
with a high opinion of the originality and artistic power of our 
countrymen. It is, on the contrary, filled to overflowing with 
second-rate and third-rate work, dull and common-place to a 
very unusual degree. Nowhere are this dullness and poverty of 
imagination more marked than in the works of the best known 
men; it is literally true that, amongst the more noted exhibitors 
in this gallery, there is not one spark of originality manifest 
upon these walls. The two or three works by Englishmen 
which show some effort at striking a newer note than 
usual, are found exclusively to be by the younger exhibitors. 
What, for instance, can be duller, heavier, less artistic, in the 
best sense of that word, than the two pictures (to which places 
of honour are assigned in the middle of the gallery) by Mr. H. 
S. W. Marks, R.A., Nos. 341 and 358, entitled respectively, 
“ Hearing ” and “ Feeling ?” 

These pictures each represent a big and ungraceful woman, 
in a landscape in which no single thing is beautiful or attractive. 
Each woman has on a long dress, with folds poorly and stiffly 
drawn; one has pointed shoes on, and listens to a bird; 
the other has bare feet, one of which she is stretching down- 
wards to some very solid-looking water. These works, we 
are told, form part of a series, and are, we imagine, intended for 
decorative purposes; but why any one should put up as decora- 
tion, figures so frankly ugly and unattractive, we confess our- 
selves unable to discover. For be it noted that there has not 
been the slightest attempt on the artist’s part to render them 
beautiful, and the attitudes are so stiffly ungraceful, that they 
seem almost as if they were intentionally so. We look at the 
technique of the work, to try and find there some redeeming 
quality, but we look in vain. The charcoal is heavily and 
lumpily put on, without any attempt at fine gradation, or hint of 
colour such as we may often see in good charcoal work; the 
drawing is neither bad nor good; there is literally not a scrap 
of delicate work in either picture. Look, for instance, at the 
water, and the bough which the lady in “ Feeling” holds, and 
look especially, as a piece of thoroughly ungraceful decorative 
design, at the angle made by the right arm, as it holds the 
bough, and the awkward line formed by it and the left arm, 
with the body. 

Ts it not a curious thing to think what a state decorative art 
must be in in England, when decoration is supposed to consist 
of ugly single figures stuck in the middle of the space to be 
filled, not possessing one graceful line, and not even filling the 
panel. A more violent and unpleasant display of decorative in- 
capacity of the same kind may be now seen by all visitors to 
the Haymarket Theatre, round the galleries and ceiling of which 
are numberless panels, most of them of long oval form, in the 
centre of which sprawls a single recumbent figure. We say 
sprawls, for it is literally the case that most of these figures 
are wriggling and writhing on the ground, in more or less 
unpleasant attitudes. Now, the curious thing about this bad 


decoration at first sight, is that both the artists who execute 
it, both Mr. Marks and Mr. J. D. Watson, are capable painters 
in their own lines, though the latter is best known by little 





pictures in water-colours, of lovers in a wood, or by a Devon. 
shire trout-stream, or standing on a moor, or by a red-brick 
wall, or an old gateway,—or something of that kind. Mr, Marks 
has painted many clever pictures of the humorous kind, most 
of them concerned with birds and burgesses. 

Circumstances, however, have conspired to thrust thege. 
artists into decorative work, and the results are really pitiable, 
for in decoration there is little or no scope for laughing bur. 
gesses or sentimental lovers. What is wanted in decoration, 
using the word in the restricted sense of panels in furniture oy 
architecture, is chiefly beauty of line and beauty of colour. [t 
is not decoration of a door, to put ugly pictures (no matter 
how clever or interesting each may be in itself) in its panels; 
what has to be considered, is the door as a whole, and the way 
in which colours and lines may be used to render it beautiful, 
The object is not to withdraw the eye from the fact of there 
being a square or an oblong panel to fill, but rather to make 
your design confess, as it were, at every turn that the panel ig 
square or oblong, and yet show, nevertheless, that square or 
oblong, or whatever shape it be, it can be rendered beautiful by 
the ingenuity of the artist. First to confess the limitation, then 
to surmount it; this is the ideal of good design, for an arbitrarily 
enclosed space. But we must not spend our readers’ time and 
our space, on the discussion of elementary facts of decoration, 
At present, there are not half-a-dozen decorative artists in 
England who have thoroughly mastered the simple fact we 
have above stated. 


There are practically in this exhibition only three artists who 
send work in their respective lines which is quite first-rate— 
none of whom are Englishmen, two being French, and the third 
American. Of these, the first we shall name is probably the 
least talented. This is Mr. James McNeill Whistler, an artist 
sufficiently notorious for his prosecution of Mr. Ruskin and his 
pamphlet upon art criticism. We are glad (having often had 
occasion to speak severely of his oil-painting) to be able to 
render him now his just meed of praise, and to say that his 
etching of ‘“‘ Old Battersea Bridge ” (No. 314) is essentially, as 
an etching, the best in the Gallery. It seems to us to be almost 
the ideal of an etching in several ways, and first of all, in the 
selection and arrangement of the subject. The bridge is beauti- 
fully drawn, with an amount of freedom and accuracy hard to 
describe, and harder still to do; there is abundance of atmo- 
sphere, and the current of the river is indicated in the most 
slight and yet the most masterly manner. Above all, the great 
point in an etching is mastered,—that is, that the effect is 
reached by the most simple and direct means; there is, we 
believe, not a wasted line in the whole work. Lastly, the work 
is in pure etched line, confessing itself frankly as a rough, yet 
on the whole faithful, description of the artist’s thought, not 
pretending to be a painting, or an engraving, or a mezzotint, 
but content to remain perfect in its imperfection. 

We have spoken a little of bad decoration, and will now 
direct attention to another instance of a good artist doing 
bad work, in attempting something that he knows nothing 
about. This is to be found in Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s mezzo- 
tint of “ Grandfather’s Pet,” No. 145. Here we see a draw- 
ing, clever enough in its way, utterly spoilt by bad work- 
manship, without the slightest occasion for such a result. 
Mr. Herkomer can etch well; why on earth should he try the 
patience of the public and his admirers by producing ama- 
teur’s work in mezzotint? As a matter-of-fact, as a mezz0- 
tint, this is a bad production, horrid in quality of light 
and shade, and full of broken lines (look, for instance, at 
those on the Grandfather’s clothes), half smeared over with 
printing-ink, like a badly-cleaned etching. There is not a single 
quality of a good mezzotint to be found in the work; neither 
softness, nor colour, nor depth of light and shade. 

Weare led to speak, perhaps, the more strongly of this work 
from having had a very flowery advertisement of it sent to us 
from the Fine-Art Society, in which a history of its production 
was given by the artist or the publisher, with details of his 
industry, &e. Surely Mr. Herkomer should have more sense 
than to thrust his incapacity for engraving into our faces in 
this manner! He paints tremendous oil landscapes and figure- 
subjects ; he has perpetrated a gigantic picture in water-colours;. 
at least five times the size of any other we have ever seen; he 
etches prettily and constantly; surely he may leave to the 
poor engraver the one humble department which takes 50 





many years to acquire, and which is, perhaps, in proportion to 
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its difficulty and labour, worse paid than any other branch of 
the artistic profession. 

We said there were three artists of whose work we should 
speak in detail. The second of these is M. Félix Buhot, a 
dry-point, soft-ground etcher, at the very opposite pole of 
etching art to Mr. Whistler. This artist sends several ex- 
amples, of which about half are dry-point, and half (appar- 
ently) “ soft-ground ” etchings. In these works, the merit 
which is specially individual to the etching-needle—i.e., the 
clear expression of the subject by free and strongly-marked 
lines —does not occur. The compositions rather resemble 
very powerful ink-drawings, executed with a brush. Their 
beauty consists in two qualities,—very great dramatic power, 
and a certain intensity of dreary feeling, which holds to 
individuals much the same relation that the compositions of 
Charles Méryon did to architecture. A Parisian of the 
Parisians, if we may judge from the internal evidence of 
these works, M. Buhot gives to every subject he treats a certain 
flavour of the Quartier Bréda, and Arséne Houssaye’s romances. 
‘Thoroughly metropolitan, artificial, and unhealthy in feeling, 
bearing, as it seems to us, indubitable traces of misspent genius 
and fevered life, these works are, notwithstanding, true, in the 
sense of being accurate reflections of the artist’s mind. It would 
be worth while for any one interested in watching the develop- 
ment and the contrasts of modern Art to buy one of these etch- 
ings, say No. 58, “ La Place Bréda, Souvenir de l’Hiver 4 Paris,” 
and hang it side by side with a Walker landscape and a Burne- 
Jones figure composition. Our amateur might then see for him- 
self three phases of modern Art, all having a common ground, 
notwithstanding almost total dissimilarity of method and aim, 
—a ground of common dissatisfaction and weariness with things 
as they are at present, which leads the painter of “The Haven of 
Refuge ” to give ideal beauties to the simplest figures and scenes 
of English peasant-life, which leads Mr. Burne Jones to regret- 
ful aspirations for the old mediaeval times, which leads M. Buhot 
into etching a worn-out cab-horse lying dead upon the snow, 
and a Parisian lorette stepping daintily along the Place 
Brida. 

Let us turn to the third painter whose work we have to men- 
tion, and this time our praise can be hearty and unqualified. 
It is some years since we first insisted upon the special beauties 
of M. Léon Lhermitte’s charcoal drawings, and during those 
years he has steadily improved. We may now say, without fear 
of contradiction, that in this medium he stands unrivalled. 
‘One cannot look for a moment at any English manipulation of 
charcoal, after having seen that of M. Lhermitte. Look, for 
instance, at the large charcoal landscape by M. Aumonier, 
which hangs in the place of honour on the right-hand wall of 
this gallery. Now, we by no means wish to discourage or to 
defame M. Aumonier, who isa thoroughly good, honest painter, 
doing pleasant and industrious work, with comparatively little 
popular recognition; and this landscape of his is, moreover, about 
the best English charcoal work in the exhibition. But go from it 
to M. Lhermitte’s picture of “ The Choir of Notre Dame de Paris,” 
and it is impossible to avoid feeling the supreme difference. 
We look at M. Aumonier’s work, and say to ourselves, “ Ah! 
Southwold, that’s a good charcoal drawing, full of nice quality, 
and not a bit heavy ;” but when we look at M. Lhermitte’s 
“Choir of Notre Dame,” our first feeling, after one of admir- 
ation for the beauty of the picture, is that it is not a charcoal 
drawing, that no one could get as much delicacy, variety, and 

pearance of colour out of that somewhat rough-and-ready 

aterial. This “Choir” is, we think, the very finest work 
which the artist has yet produced; figures and architecture are 
equally good in it, and the delicacy of the light and shade is, 
we repeat, considering the medium, almost marvellous. One 
more quality of M. Lhermitte’s work is to be noticed, which is, 
that splendid as is his technical execution, it never usurps the 
chief attention of the beholder. The beauty of his picture and 
the truth of its feeling are always our first and our most abiding 
impressions. 

The only other pictures we noted as of striking original merit 
we must confine ourselves to mentioning briefly. These are “ The 
Top of the Pass,” by R. J. Godlie, a finely-worked and im- 
pressive charcoal drawing, very careful and elaborate in execu- 
tion; “ Weary with Watching,’ by Robert Macbeth, a good 
etching in brown ink; “ A Bacchic Dance,” by Walter Duncan, 
a spirited but very rough suggestion for a picture, executed in 
charcoal. 








BOOKS. 
panne eee 
THE ENGLISH POETS.* 

Tue editor’s brief preface explains very distinctly the purpose 
of this anthology. ‘Our design,” he writes, “has not been to 
present a complete collection of all that may fairly be called 
masterpieces,—if it had been so, the volumes would of necessity 
have been three times as many as they are. Still less has it 
been to give a complete history of English poetry,—if it had 
been so, many names that we have passed over would have been 
admitted. It has been to collect as many of the best and most 
characteristic of their writings as should fully representythe 
great poets, and at the same time to omit no one who is poeti- 
cally considerable.” In making the selections, Mr. Ward has 
had the assistance of several well-known authors, each of whom 
has a special knowledge of a certain period or poet, and delivers 
his judgment in a brief critical essay. 

It will be evident that such a plan admits of freedom, variety, 
and breadth of sympathy; it supplies, also, accuracy of know- 
ledge. The field of English poetry from Chaucer to Clough is 
so extensive, that it is scarcely possible for a single mind to 
survey it all. A critic’s knowledge may be ample in one 
direction, while in another it may be narrow and superficial. 
He may be affectionately familiar with Spenser and on terms 
of bare acquaintance with Pope, he may love Wordsworth and 
have but a cold regard for Dryden, he may enjoy Herrick and 
be deaf to the music of Shelley. It may safely be assumed, 
says Mr. Saintsbury, in his notes on Drayton, that very few 
living Englishmen have read the Polyolbion through, and the 
same assumption may be made with regard to many of the 
weighty poems entombed within the volumes of Chalmers. Few 
readers of the Faerie Queene, according to Macaulay, have been 
in at the death of the Blatant Beast, a proof that the brilliant 
essayist, omnivorous reader though he was, had never reached 
the end of the sixth book, for the Blatant Beast does not die. 
And yet the Faerie Queene is one of the chief glories of English 
literature, and Spenser’s rank as a poet is with Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, with Milton and with Wordsworth. His position 
is not, indeed, precisely fixed, but if unworthy of the third place 
in our poetical Walhalla, there are few sane critics who would 
not award to him the fourth. We think, then, that Mr. Ward’s 
plan, suggested apparently by that adopted by M. Crépet in his 
Les pottes frangais, is a wise one, and the names of many of his 
coadjutors are in themselves a guarantee that the criticisms 
will be generally competent and the selections made with care. 
Of Mr. Arnold’s remarkable essay, we shall speak later on. At 
present, it will be most expedient to glance at the general 
contents of these two volumes, 

The editor leads the way, with Chaucer, in a brief but com- 
petent essay, which tells the general reader, in fourteen pages, 
all, perhaps, that it concerns him to know. The extracts in this 
instance are admirably chosen, though the difficulty of selection 
is obvious. That they should afford an imperfect notion of 
Chaucer’s genius is inevitable ; if they promote the study of this 
manly poet, whose lines are fresh with the dew of the morning, 
the editor will have full compensation for his labour. Passing 
over the names of Langley, Gower, and other early poets, and 
staying only to note that, in the judgment of Mr. W. E. Henley, 
Robert Henryson was a born dramatist, and narrates a story 
“with a gaiety, an ease, a rapidity not to be surpassed in 
English literature between Chaucer and Burns;” that Pro- 
fessor Nichol has given an admirably just estimate of Dunbar, 
whose coarse satire scarcely admits of representation in pages 
like these; and that Mr. Churton Collins, a gentleman whose 
name is unknown to us, has uttered certain judgments upon 
Hawes and Skelton which are more enthusiastic than critical, 
we reach an essay on “ Ballads,” by Mr. A. Lang, which has, 
perhaps, no fault save that of overmuch brevity. He observes, 
and truly, that the English ballad is in general very inferior to 
the Lowland Scotch :— 

‘Popular poetry,’ he writes, “has often been compared to the 
wild rose, the wild stock out of which the richer garden roses are 
grown. If the wild stock be so poor and feeble in England, how 
comes it, we may ask, that English cultivated poetry is so rich in 
colour and perfume ? In simpler language, if the people is so devoid 
of poetry, how has the race come to produce so many great poets 
and the noblest poetical literature of the modern world, while artistic 
poets are rare indeed among races which have great wealth of popular 


* The English Poets, Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, 
and a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry 
Ward, M.A. Vols.I.and II. London: Macmillan and Co. 1880. 
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song ? This is not the place to attempt a full answer to the question ; 
we can only defend the ratural imagination of the English people, by 
saying that we do not really possess its unsophisticated productions. 
The English ballads are not, or are very rarely, pure Volks-lieder. 
piste ieee Most of our ballads are gathered from old broadsheets and 
ancient MS. collections. To say that, is to say that they are dashed 
with the humblest literary common-place. ...... They have 
acquired in the hands of half-educated printers and editors a tone 
which is not the tone of the people.” 


A like objection may, perhaps, be urged with regard to our 
popular songs. Songs of the most exquisite kind our great 
poets have indeed given us in large measure, but of the songs 
that are at once poetical and popular, appealing to the tastes of 
ordinary men and women, as so many Scottish songs appeal, 
we possess but a small number. We do not know the dates of 
our old ballads, and it is well, perhaps, that thie selection given 
here should appear before the age of Wyatt and Surrey, who 
may be said to inaugurate the Elizabethan era. These 
poets, friends in life, as in art, belong indeed to the reign of 
Henry VIIL., but their poems were published just before the 
accession of Elizabeth, and the influence of their poetry extended 
far into her reign. Like Chaucer, both these poets warmed 
themselves at the fire of Italian literature. The debt they 
owed to Petrarch they repaid in sonnets, and they were the 
first to naturalise that pregnant form of verse on English 
soil. This was no mean achievement, but they have other 
claims to attention. Wyatt, according to Warton, may 
jastly be deemed the first polished English satirist, and Surrey 
was the first English poet to write heroic blank verse. For 
other reasons tke position of these men is significant, and 
leaving Chaucer out of the question, it may be doubted whether 
the student loses much by beginning his survey of our poetry 
with these “ courtly poets.” We are glad to see that the ex- 
aggerated praise of Sackville uttered by some critics, and strange 
to say, by Hallam among the number, is not adopted by Dean 
Church. It may be true, as Mr. Minto has observed, that his 
position in literature is unique, for he ceased to be a poet long 
before he was thirty, entered the Diplomatic Service, and ulti- 
mately became Lord High Treasurer, but there is little in his 
work itself, apart from the circumstances of its production, to 
excite much interest. 

The Dean of St. Paul's, as is fitting, considering his admir- 
able monograph in English Men of Letters, takes charge of 
Spenser in this anthology, and his selections include, we are 
glad to see, the magnificent “‘ Epithalamion,” which, however, is 
not inserted in its complete form. An interesting but rather 
diffuse account of Sidney might claim attention, were it not 
that it demands more space than we can spare. We certainly 
disagree with the writer’s statement that as a series of sonnets 
the Astrophel and Stella poems are second only to Shakespeare’s, 
and that “as a series of love-poems they are, perhaps, unsur- 
passed.” ‘The tendency to overrate the works of a poet who 
has ceased to be read is always strong, and a recent editor of 
Sidney’s works has gone so far as to advise students to give 
days and nights to the study of his poetry. The criticism in 
The English Poets is nearly as enthusiastic, but the writer 
allows that Sidney’s best work is liable to youth’s unripeness 
and inequality. A very admirable criticism of Marlowe by Mr. 
A. C. Bradley might tempt us to linger. We are reminded in 
it that “it is only Shakespeare who can do everything, and 
Shakespeare did not die at twenty-nine ;” and this allusion to 
the greatest of poets reminds us also of the small distance we 
have hitherto advanced upon our poetical pilgrimage. It would 
be pleasant, did space permit, to follow the critics of these vol- 
umes step by step, as they conduct us from poet to poet. This, 
however, is impossible, for the journey would lead to infinite 
digressions ; and it is also, let us hope, unnecessary, as the book 
is one with which students of English poetry are likely to 
make close acquaintance. As specially worthy of attention, we 
may mention Mr. Ward’s notes on Ben Jonson and on Dryden, 
Mr. Gosse’s on Herrick—a poet, by the way, who is largely 
represented—and Mr. Mark Pattison’s on Milton. 

Turning now to the remarkable Introduction, we are 
struck by the divergence between the contents of the 
volumes and the principle of selection proposed by Mr. 
Arnold. The editor’s purpose is “to collect as many of 
the best and most characteristic-of their writings as should 
fully represent the great poets, and at the same time to 
omit no one who is poetically considerable.” This purpose he 
has, to a large extent, accomplished, and indeed he has some- 
times gone beyond his promise, for by no stretch of charitable 





judgment can Lord Herbert of Cherbury, William Cartwright 

. . ic 
and Mrs. Behn be termed “poetically considerable.” Mr. Ward’y 
aim, as the reader will soon find, is by no means steadily carried 
out in these volumes. He gives us very much that deserves to 
be called the best, but much also that is of second-rate quality ; 
and of this Mr. Arnold is so far from taking cognisance, thay 
he writes as if the best, and that alone, were to be found within 
these covers. It would even seem as if his introduction had 
been written without any special consideration of the volumes 
to which it is prefixed :— 

“Tn poetry,” he writes, “the distinction between excellent and in- 
ferior, sound and unsound, or only balf-sound ; true and untrue, or only 
half-true, is of paramount importance. It is of paramount import- 
ance, because of the high destinies of poetry. In poetry, as a criti- 
cism of life under the conditions fixed for such a criticism by the 
laws of poetic trath and poetic beauty, the spirit of our race wil} 
find, we have said as time goes on, and as other helps fail, its conso- 
lation and stay. But the consolation and stay will be of power in 
proportion to the power of the criticism of life. And the criticism of 
life will be of power in proportion as the poetry conveying it is excel- 
lent rather than inferior, sound rather than unsound or half-sound, 
true rather than untrue or half-true. The best poetry is what we 
want; the best poetry will be found to have a power of forming, 
sustaining, and delighting us as nothing else can. A clearer, deepe: 
sense of the best in poetry, and of the strength and joy to be drawn 
from it, is the most precious benefit which we can gather from a 
poetical collection such as the present. And yet, in the very nature 
and conduct of such a collection there is inevitably something which 
tends to obscure in us the consciousness of what our benefit should be, 
and to distract us from the pursuit of it. We should, therefore, 
steadily set it before our minds at the outset, and should compel our- 
selves to revert constantly to the thought of it as we proceed.” 

The writer also observes that most of what now passes with us 
for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. 

Mr. Arnold is so masterly a critic, that his readers will not 
grudge hima few crotchets. A life which is te be consoled and 
sustained by poetry, as other helps fail, may possibly give satis- 
faction to the arch-priests and arch-critics of the divine art, but 
what is to become of the Philistines? Mr. Arnold has him-- 
self written much about religion which we readily admit is far 
less consolatory and sustaining than his poetry, but then Mr. 
Arnold is a poet, and we venture to think that he is not a 
theologian. His amazing assertion as to the future of poetry 
we discussed five or six weeks ago, but it is needful to point out 
that his high standard of poetry is by no means reached in 
these well-edited volumes. <A great deal here is not what Mr 
Arnold considers that it ought to be,—the best; a great deal 
is interesting only as illustrating the progress or retrogression 
of the art, andethe writer does not fail to remind us that the 
historic estimate is fallacious. It is needless to say that Mr. 
Arnold—always a suggestive critic, and especially so where 
poetry is concerned—has much to say in his essay worthy of 
attention, and that deserves to be read and re-read. ‘The 
comparison between Chaucer and Burns is especially noteworthy. 
A fresh, simple, and half-humorous mode of ‘expression will 
have often struck the reader of Mr. Arnold’s critical essays, and. 
it is not wanting here. Indeed, the “ Introduction ”’ is eminently 
characteristic of the writer. 





THE CERAMIC ART OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 
THERE are some books, not necessarily worthless or hurtful: 
ones, which are the despair of the conscientious reviewer, which 
lie by from day to day, and week to week, and month to month, 
dumbly inviting, or rather dumbly repelling, perusal, till at 
last, when the journalist has lost all hope of ever being in a fit 
frame of mind to read them, he seizes the paper-knife, and 


forces himself neck-and-crop into the midst of their pages.- 
Such, we earnestly confess, has been our feeling with regard to. 


this work of Mr, Llewellynn Jewitt’s. We looked at the outside, 
and suspected; we opened the first of the two bulky volumes, 
and gazed suspiciously at the irreproachable face and bust of 
the author, as portrayed on the frontispiece; we turned to the 
title-page, and found that he had dozens of titles, among them 
that of “ Honorary and Actual Member of the Russian Im- 
perial Archeological Commission and Statistical Committee, 
Pskov,” “thundering after his name,” as Mark Twain says; 
we noted that the mere title of the book occupied nine lines of 
print, and asserted that the book contained a history of the 
porcelain and pottery works of Great Britain, from prehistoric 
times to the present day, and of every class of production then 
manufactured. Lastly, we turned our eye, lack-lustre in the ex- 


treme, upon the preface, in a faint hope that we should, after: 


all, meet with a few brief, incisive-words which wowkd show us 








* The Ceramic Art of Great Britain. By L. Jewitt, Loudon: Virtue aad Son 
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the book was neither long-winded, trivial, nor common-place, 
and that the somewhat arrogant title-page was simply an error 
of judgment. Alas! the Member of the Statistical Committee 
of Pskov wrote much as might have been expected from a man 
burdened with such an unusual dignity, as, for instance,— 

“T can honestly say I have left nothing undone, no source untried, 
and no trouble untaken, to secure perfect accuracy in all I have 
written, and yet I am painfully aware that shortcomings may, and 
doubtless will, be laid to my charge; for these, whenever they occur, 
I ask, and indeed claim, indulgence. I believe in work, in hard, 
unceasing labour, in patient and painstaking research, in untiring 
searchings, and in diligent collection and arrangement of facts, to 
make time and labour and money subservient to the end in view, 
rather than that the end in view, and the time and labour and money 
expended, should bend and bow, and ultimately break, before time.” 
“Oh! my human boy!” said Mr. Chadband; and “ Anybody 
can ask, anybody can interrogate, anybody can give his re- 
marks an interrogative turn,” said Mr. Sapsea, the auctioneer ; 
and we confess that Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt reminded us irre- 
sistibly of both characters. Such were the reasons which have 
caused this work to lie for a year or so upon our library-table ; 
will any honest reader say we are without excuse ? 

The fact is, as we might have said at first, that the book is 
unreadable, despite its industry and the amount of information 
it contains. Its contents make ‘upon the intellectual palate 
much the same impression as a large handful of flour would 
upon the physical one,—a sense, namely, of good stuff which 
wants working up, to be palatable. 

When this is said, the great fault of the book is noted, and 
there must come praise for the great industry with which it has 
been compiled. ‘Taken as a dictionary of the various pottery 
and porcelain manufacturers, little else can be given than praise; 
the only mistake has been the putting it into the form of a 
history, and not calling it simply a dictionary of the pottery 
and porcelain manufactories of Great Britain. The materials for 
a history are all here, but they are not assimilated, and lie in 
detached chapters, strnng together only by the thinnest threads 
of common-place. It must be confessed that whenever Mr. 
Jewitt leaves fact for comment, he becomes simply an intoler- 
able bore. A few points may be noted connected with the 
production of the book which would render it of greater 
utility to the collector, and also as a book of reference. Of 
these, the chief is the addition of a topical index to the chief 
manufactories, arranged in chronological order, and containing 
the dates within which that special manufactory mainly 
flourished, the establishment of the works, and their extinction. 
Thus, taking Chelsea porcelain, for instance, the index would 
stand thus :—‘* Chelsea Porcelain Works. Date of foundation, 
about 1680. Finest period, 1740-1775. Closed, 1784.” Such a 
table as this, which could be easily compiled by Mr. Jewitt, 
and perhaps, with regard to many of the small manufactories, 
by him alone, would add enormously to the value of this work 
as a book of reference. For at present, every date has to be 
sought for in the midst of a mass of comparatively irrelevant 
information, such as weekly bills of the workmen, letters on 
various subjects, anecdotes, &c. 

The illustrations, too, would gain by being reduced in number 
and improved in quality. There is a peculiarly disagreeable 
quality about most of these wood engravings, and they are un- 
worthy of a book of so much importance. Another point which 
would greatly aid the collector and the student would be some 
systematic arrangement of the “marks” distinctive of each 
manufactory and its various periods. If these were placed at the 
end of each chapter, or even all together in the chronological 
order of the manufactories at the end of the book, much time 
would be gained. And gain of time in a book of reference 
means enhancement of its value. 

Undoubtedly, the great feature of this book is the research 
which has made Mr. Jewitt acquainted with facts about the 
numberless small potteries in existence between 1750 and 1850. 
Of dozens, if not scores of these, of the very existence of which 
we must confess ourselves to have been wholly ignorant, Mr. 
Jewitt has discussed the special manufactures and their 
characteristics, frequently giving illustrations in his work. 
Such places as Brislington, Cadborough, Easton, and Years- 
ley are, we imagine, quite unknown to the ordinary china 
amateur; and of such minor potteries as these, if Mr. Jewitt 
gives one account, he must give at least a hundred. 

The Yearsley works have a special interest attaching to them 
as having been originally carried on by a branch of the Wedg- 
wood family, who settled there at some (unknown) early date, 
and continued the manufactory for many generations; the 





exact date of the closing of the works is not given, but Mr. Jewitt 
remarks that he has “ succeeded in tracing out with tolerable 
accuracy a pedigree of the Yorkshire Wedgwoods (Yearsley is 
in the Yorkshire Wolds) for seven or eight generations, rang- 
ing from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the 
present time.” So well known were the Wedgwoods of this dis- 
trict, that one member of the family has been immortalised in 
song, thus :— 
*‘ At Yearsley there are pancheons made 
By Willie Wedgwood, that young blade.” 

“Paucheons” are thick, coarse, earthenware pans, made of 
various sizes, and used for setting away milk in, and for 
washing purposes. They are made in various localities, and 
besides being sold by earthenware-dealers, are hawked about 
the country by men who make their living in no other way.” So 
far Mr. Jewitt on Yearsley; he gives also an interesting illus- 
tration of a “puzzle” jug, made at that place, with the inscrip- 
tion, “ John Wedgwood, 1691,” cut into it, in ordinary writing 
letters. 

In the second volume, the accounts of “ Derby,” Wedgwood, 
and Minton manufactures are very full, and though, as through- 
out the book, there is a good deal of somewhat cumbersome and 
irrelevant detail, on the whole these are the best notices of these 
potteries we have yet seen. It remains only to speak of the value 
of Mr. Jewitt’s artistic opinions, wherever such are expressed ; 
and we say with the less reluctance that but little weight can be 
attached to them, as it is evident the author does not look at 
either pottery or porcelain from an artistic so much as from a 
manufacturing, and especially an archeological, point of view. In 
conclusion, we can only say of this work that it contains a great 
deal of very valuable material, and a good deal of worthless 
detail. If it were sifted thoroughly, the information boiled 
down to half the present compass and then rearranged, the 
result would be very valuable as a dictionary of reference to. 
English Ceramic Art. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE* 
Tur darker shadows that have rested on the memory of Poe 
may now be said to be thoroughly dissipated. Mr. Ingram has 
followed up the traces he so ably indicated in the short memoir 
which he affixed to the edition of the Works of Poe, published by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black, in 1874; and in these two volumes we 
have the results of many years’ research, set forth with all the 
energy and skill of a practised and a conscientious biographer. 
Never, perhaps, has there been a more paradoxical fate than 
that of Poe. In his character there was a mingled strain of 
weird and unearthly dreamfulness, and of the most practical 
and almost prosaic realism, and a power to cope 
with the most intricate calculations. He combined a fertile 
and visionary fancy with a most exacting critical sense. He 
was more proud of his skill in unravelling cyphers than 
of his poetic powers, or of his graceful prose style. With 
a temperament that doomed him to a constant aspiration 
after enjoyments beyond those of common earth, and incessantly 
tempted him to those indulgences which make a wreck of the 
intellectual and moral powers, he passed a large part of his life 
in well-governed abstinence and in intent mental labour, yet at 
the last he succumbed; and though he had through lfe piqued 
himself on his knowledge of men, and the power of sounding 
the depths of men’s character and motives, he committed his 
literary remains and his fair fame to the hands of a mau who de- 
ceived him in life, and who, after death, made the fulfilment of 
the most sacred promise in the letter, the means of the most 
dastardly and determined of revenges that history records. 
Griswold, who had felt his lash, became Poe’s friend, gained his 
confidence, and no sooner was Poe dead than he poured out the 
peut-up hatred of years. He bound Mrs. Clemm, Poe’s mother- 
in-law, in a sort of silence, by obtaining from her a preface for 
his work before it was written, a poiut which, up to the publica- 
tion of Mr. Ingram’s final Life, we never rightly understood ; 
and in this preface Mrs. Clemm is made to bestow the highest 
praise on the wretch who had libelled her “darling Eddy.” 
Griswold not only perverted—he invented, he forged, he actually 
manufactured documents wholesale to suit his purposes; and 
though many of his statements were met at the time by those 
wlo knew Poe, still Griswold triumphed in the authority of his 
more permanent memorial, when the protests printed only in 
It is odd to 


rare 


newspapers and magazines had been forgotten. 
* Edgar Allan Poe: his Life and Writings. By J.H. Ingram. In Two Volumes. 
Londvuu ; Jobn Hogg. 
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think that after all these years it was left for an Englishman to 
disinter buried testimony, to hunt up living persons who knew 
Poe, and, in a word, to present the author of “The Raven” in 
true and faithful colours to America, as well as to England. 

Not, certainly, that Americans have not been busy. At least, 
one “ original” memoir of Poe has been published in America 
since Mr. Ingram began his labours—that of Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard—and articles manifold, in newspapers, magazines, and 
reviews have appeared, showing that interest in Poe is still 
keen among his countrymen. Only the other day, Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, the poet, published an elaborate sketch in Scribner's 
Magazine, to certain things in which we are sorry to see that 
Mr. Ingram was compelled to take exception—especially to the 
citing of one Briggs as a favourable and friendly authority, 
when Poe, it seems, had been compelled to drag this very 
Briggs into court for libel, and gained his case with con- 
siderable damages—another instance, surely, of the paradoxical 
fate that has pursued Poe, when, after all Mr. Ingram’s labours, 
Briggs is quoted as favourable, while Griswold is denounced ! 

Mr. Ingram’s merits are very great, and his book is very 
welcome. He sifts everything to the bottom, leaving no stone 
unturned, with the result that Poe comes before us, on the 
whole, an upright, faithful, and affectionate man, struggling 
bravely to surmount the “taint of blood,” the terrible inherit- 
ance, the demon which Baudelaire rather untowardly, and with 
too ready an acceptance of Griswold’s facts, declares transformed 
his debauches into a necessary “ mnemonic means of work,” in 
direct opposition to all Poe’s published sentiments on the effect 
of stimulants, and his own plain, personal confessions that 
he had no pleasure whatever in the stimulants in which he 
was tempted to indulge. The man who deliberately declared 
that “life in the open air, the love of a woman, and a congenial 
task” were the three main elements in happiness, was not 
very likely to have endorsed Baudelaire’s theory of his case. 
Mr. Ingram’s memoir is valuable for effectively disposing 
not only of Griswold’s data, but also of this school, and 
of the wicked and mischievous theory they have built 
upon them, to the effect that the finest genius inevitably 
owes something to indulgence and excess; that it depends on 
“mnemonic processes” such as we have hinted at, and is 
unproductive indeed save through them. 

In the course of Mr. Ingram’s book we come on some fine 
and suggestive morsels of criticism, such as that embodied in 
the following passage, suggested by those boyish visits of Poe 
to the grave of Mrs. Stannard, the “Helen” of his early 
poem :— 

“Those willing to study Poe’s idiosyncrasies should not object to 
linger over this little-known epoch of his story, because we are, in- 
deed, convinced that in ‘those solitary churchyard vigils, with all 
their associated memories,’ Mrs. Whitman has found ‘a key to much 
that seems strange and abnormal in the poet’s after life.’ There can 
be no doubt that those who will seek the clue to the psychological 
phenomena of his strange exertions—that ‘ intellect,’ as Poe himself 
remarked, which would try to reduce his ‘ phantasm to the common- 
place ’"—must know, and even analyse, this phase of his being. The 
mind which could so steadfastly trace, step by step, the gruesome 
gradations of sentience after death, as does Edgar Poe in his weird 
“Colloquy of Monos and Una,’ must, indeed, have been one that had 
frequently sought to wrest its earthly secrets from the charnel-house. 
Throughout life Poe was haunted by the idea that the dead are not 
wholly dead to consciousness,—was haunted, as Mrs. Whitman says, 
“by ideas of terror and indescribable awe at the thonght of that 
mysterious waking sleep, that powerless and dim vitality, in whieh 
“‘the dead” are preserved, according to our popular theology, “to 
await the general resurrection of the last day” ’—and it was this 
feeling, those who knew him believe, that constrained him more than 
once from contracting another marriage after his beloved wife’s 
death.” 

One little point, we are fain to think, emerges here, which 
Mr. Ingram has not indicated. It is the remarkable contrast 
that is to be traced between Poe’s fanciful or dream impressions 
and his real impressions of death. So far as his fancy was con- 
cerned, he laid but a light hold on death, and indeed on the 
future world. It was something which supplied to him a new 
field of images—a “limbo of lunary souls ’’—scarce anything 
more. The pictures of the fancy were not with him intruded on 
the field of faith, either to disturb or complete it. They were 
two entirely unrelated worlds. In Eureka we have a serious 
scheme of the most complete Pantheism, in which all personality 
proper completely vanishes, and where absorption in the world- 
soul is the final law,—an absorption more mechanical than 
anything elsewhere to be found. Several times besides, as in the 
Marginalia, we find him making such notes as these :—‘“ Who 
ever saw anything but horror on the face of the dead ?’—a 





sentiment wholly out of keeping with the obtaining ideas of 
such tales as Monos and Una, and even Ligeia; and one which 
could never have been made the starting-point of any artistic 
exercise. The whole matter suggests a radical question about 
Poe’s sincerity in certain lines of work, and those, too, where he 
seems most eerie and impressive ; but on that we cannot mean- 
while enter here. 

Mr. Ingram is critically right, however, in tracing to such 
poems as “Ulalume,” “The Bridal Ballad,” and the article 
“Undine” in Marginalia, a recurrence of idea which may have 
influenced him with respect to some practical points. It must be 
added, however, that even from his own planes of conception he 
is never more apt to glide into false passages and false verses 
than when he touches this often-recurring idea. Mr. Ingram 
is right in agreeing with Mrs. Whitman in the rejection of 
this verse from “ Ulalume,” but why P— 


“ Said we then—the two, then—‘ Ah! can it 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls— 
The pitiful, the merciful ghouls— 

To bar up our path, and to ban it 
From the secret that lies in these woods, 
Had drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls; 
This sinfully scintillant planet 
From the hell of the planetary souls ?’”? 


Mr. Ingram dwells much and rightly on the peculiar influence 
Poe has exercised in France, and his wide acceptance there. 
This fact is not utterly without relation to the critical point on 
which we have dwelt, but we must give a passage from Mr. 
Ingram :— 


“Probably the most important of the foreign reviews of these 
Tales was the appreciative critique by Monsieur E. D. Forgues, 
that appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The reviewer, after an 
analysis of the various stories, proceeds to comment upon their short- 
ness, and the greater probability of fame such writings possess over 
the wire-drawn inanities of our novelists, concluding, with real 
prescience, that ‘il sera opportun de les comparer quand le temps 
aura consolidé la reputation naissante du conteur étranger, et—qui 
sait ?—ébranle quelque peu celles de nos romanciers féconds.’ This 
and other highly flattering notices of the young foreigner gave an 
impetus to his reputation in Europe, which may be deemed to have 
culminated in the vratsemblant translations of Baudelaire, who, 
indeed, spent many years of his life in an endeavour to thoroughly 
identify his mind with that of his favourite litiérateur, Edgar 
Poe, and who has reproduced many of Poe’s finest tales 
with but little, if any, loss of vigour and originality. Indeed, it 
is chiefly due to the efforts of Baudelaire—to the, in some respects, 
kindred genius of him to whom Victor Hugo wrote, ‘ Vous avez doté 
le ciel de l’art d’on ne sait quel rayon macabre,—-vous avez creé un 
frisson noveau,’—that Poe’s works have become standard classics in 
France. Edgar Poe, it may be pointed out, is the only American 
writer really well known and popular in that country. In Spain, his 
Historias Extraordinarias speedily acquired fame, and have been 
thoroughly nationalised ; whilst in Germany, his poems and tales both 
have been frequently translated; also in Italy three or four separate 
translations of the latter have been published. Poe forwarded a 
copy of his Tales to Mrs. Browning, then Miss Barrett, who, 
writing to a correspondent shortly afterwards, remarked, ‘There 
is a tale of his which I do not find in this volume, but which 
is going the rounds of the newspapers, about mesmerism, 
throwing us all into most admired disorder, or dreadful doubts 
as to whether it can be true, as the children say of ghost-stories. 
The certain thing in the tale in question is the power of the writer, 
and the faculty he has of making horrible improbabilities seem near 
and familiar.’ The story to which Miss Browning referred was ‘The 
Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar,’ not published until December of 
that year.” 


The following may be taken as sufficient proof of his appli- 
cation and industry during one period of his career, his pro- 
prietorship of the Broadway Journal—for the outcome of which 
Griswold could only account by the falsehood that he was 
helped by a large body of friends—though elsewhere, and 
not far off, Griswold makes a point against Poe by saying that 
he had no friends :— 


“Week after week this work of reviewing books, authors, drama, 
and fine arts, and attacking or defending people and opinions, went 
on, with more or less skill, as if the poet were aided by some hundred- 
handed demon. Much parade was made in editorial notes of the 
literary help received from well-known littérateurs, but, beyond a 
few verses, little was contributed by any of the persons named. In 
the last week of October, Poe became proprietor as well as editor of 
the Journal, and inaugurated his assumption of the sole control of the 
publication by the commencement of an absurd disputation with 
some Boston newspapers. This petty, but lengthy journalistic war- 
fare arose thus :—In consequence of the furore excited by the lecture 
the poet gave in New York, in the early part of the year, he was 
invited to Boston to deliver a poem in the Lyceum of that city. It 
is stated that the lecture-course of this institution was waning in popu- 
larity, and that, Poe’s fame being at its zenith, he was invited as a great 
attraction for the opening of the winter session. Unfortunately, the 
poet accepted the invitation, having the intention, his earliest bio- 
grapher avers, of writing an original poem for the occasion, upon a 
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subject which had haunted his imagination for years; but his manifold 
cares and anxieties prevented the accomplishment of the purpose—if 
such he had—and he contented himself with the recitation of his 
juvenile poem of ‘ Al Aaraaf.’” 

This refers to another period, about which there has been the 
same kind of misstatement :— 

“During this period of mental incubation the poet published little, 
and that little had been chiefly written previous to 1847. Eureka 
greatly engaged his mind, but, so he frequently alleged, its publica- 
tion was only to be regarded as the stepping-stone to the furtherance 
of starting a magazine of his own, on a safe and certain basis. This 
life-long dream gradually began to assume a more definite shape than 
it had hitherto worn; the name of the Stylus was permanently 
adopted for the projected publication, and a well-arranged plan de- 
vised for setting it afloat. Besides his *prose-poem’ few literary 
compositions were attempted, and of these the weird monody of 
“ Ulalume ” was the only one important. It was towards the close of 
this ‘most immemorial year’—this year in which ‘he had lost his 
cousin-bride—that this ‘most musical, most melancholy’ dirge was 
written. Like so much of his poetry, it was autobiographical, and on 
his own authority we have it, was in its basis, although not in the pre- 
cise correspondence of time, simply historical. ‘Such was the poet’s 
lonely midnight walk,’ says Mrs. Whitman; ‘such, amid the desolate 
memories and sceneries of the hour, was the new-born hope enkindled 
within his heart at sight of the morning star. ‘ Astarte’s bediamonded 
crescent’ coming up as the beautiful harbinger of love and happiness 
yet awaiting him in the untried future, and such the sudden transition 
of feeling, the boding dread that supervened on discovering that 
which had at first been unnoted, that it shone, as if in mockery or in 
warning, directly over the sepulchre of the lost ‘ Ulalume.’ ” 

Of the happy life which Poe lived at Fordham we have the 
fullest proof. In place of his having killed his young cousin and 
wife by cruel neglect, he was assiduous in his attentions, being 
himself prostrated by devoted nursing. The evidence of Mrs. 
Whitman and others amply proves that Mrs. Clemm was 
within the truth when she wrote :— 

“Oh, how supremely happy we were in our dear cottage home; 

We three lived only for each other. Eddie rarely left his 
beautiful home. I attended to his literary business, for he, poor 
fellow! knew nothing about money transactions. How should he, 
brought up in luxury and extravagance? He passed the greater 
part of the morning in his study, and, after he had finished his task 
for the day, he worked in our beautiful flower-garden, or read and 
recited poetry tous. Every one who knew him intimately loved him. 
Judges pronounced him the best conversationalist living. We had 
very little society except among the literati, but this was exceedingly 
pleasant.” 
It may be said that a fine study in heredity is suggested by the 
portraits given with these volumes. Poe’s mother reveals the 
traits that stood for so much in the life of the son. Over- 
developed intellect, a kind of hectic intensity of apprehension, 
a super-subtlety and almost morbid refinement of feeling, are 
all indicated in the large luminous eyes, the wide brow and the 
dreamy lips, of the girlish mother’s face, as we see it here. In 
Poe’s portrait, we must in frankness say, there is added a vague 
and suspicious shadow—a possibility of dark and incommuni- 
cable secrets—some would even say a sinister glance, not 
improbably derived from the father, whose portrait, had it 
been also furnished, would have gone to form a most interesting 
trio. j 

Mr. Ingram has performed his self-chosen task with not a little 
skill. Whilst he is resolute to make an end of the vile calum- 
nies by which Poe’s biography has been enveloped, he is ready 
to admit Poe’s faults and lapses. We thus feel that we are 
brought into contact with a real man, and not with a shadow, 
and, though it is evident that Mr. Ingram aimed at a close 
statement of facts rather than at constructing an artistic pic- 
ture, our sympathy is commanded from first to last. Not 
only are the Griswold lies and forgeries disposed of, but the 
position taken by writers like Baudelaire, James Hannay, and 
Mr. Curwen, is conclusively shown to be as untenable as it is 
unsound, 





ANCIENT AND MEDIASVAL ROME.* 
Tuts is a book with a very special purpose. It is written for 
the glorification of Rome, Rome Pagan and Rome Papal. The 
latter, it aims at showing, was, under divine Providence, a strictly 
organic development out of the former. ‘The external splendour 
of the book is thoroughly in harmony with the grandeur of the 
subject. On its sumptuous cover of green and gold are blazoned 
the names of the reigning Pontiff, of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
beneath are the familiar axes and fasces, the symbol of the Con- 
sular authority in old Republican Rome. The volume is almost 
too gorgeous, as well as too unwieldy, for ordinary reading pur- 
poses, and it is obviously meant to grace a drawing-room table. 





* Ancient Rome, and its Connection with the Christian Religion. By the Rey. 
Henry Formby. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 





It is profusely illustrated; we have the Roman Forum, as it 
was and as it is; Roman temples and public buildings as 
imaginarily restored by Canina, endless busts of distinguished 
Romans ; everything, in fact, which can bring the life of the 
old City vividly before us. We have, too, several scenes from 
the Catacombs, as a connecting link between heathen and 
Christian Rome. Occasionally we stumble on an illus- 
tration imaginary rather than historical, as, for in- 
stance, the death of Casar and the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen. Greek history also is richly illustrated, and alto- 
gether the ancient world, the world at least of Greece and 
Rome, is represented in all its known aspects. The result is 2 
splendid and attractive volume, which, however, is perhaps 
rather too costly to fulfil the hope of the author, and find its 
way into many “Christian households.” There are, no doubt, 
quarters in which it will be very welcome. 

When we turn from the engravings and vignettes to the 
subject-matter, some of us will be tempted to say that parts of 
it are as fanciful and imaginary as are two or three of the 
illustrations we have above noted. The author’s purpose is 
triumphantly clear,—indeed, he never seeks to veil or disguise 
it. He starts with a theory, which he works out in a way 
which would, we should suppose, thoroughly commend itself to 
the tastes and sympathies of the present Pontiff. Leo XIII., 
as we all know, likes philosophy in its place, and is anxious to 
show that there is a real harmony between the Christian Church 
and some of the best results of modern civilisation. Our author’s 
line of thought will quite approve itself to him. Rome, accord- 
ing to Mr. Formby, had as distinct and as special a place in 
the divine economy as Jerusalem, and all Roman history con- 
clusively proves this. Her growth and progress were as care- 
fully watched over and directed as those of the Jewish nation, 
and they led up to as clear and definite an end. This, if we 
rightly understand our author, can hardly be said of any of the 
other states or nations of antiquity. Of the Asiatic Powers and 
of their internal affairs we know but very little, and it would 
seem pretty evident that however great they may have once 
been, they have, after all, played but a very subordinate part in 
the drama of the world’s history. They are, at any rate, but 
very remotely connected with modern life and civilisation, and 
all researches into their past are almost purely antiquarian, and 
cannot be said to have anything approaching to an universal 
interest. With Greece, of course, it is different; Greek art and 
literature must, as far as we can see, be for all time an “ ever- 
lasting possession,” like her great historian’s work. But 
Greece, though in this respect supremely great, failed politi- 
cally, and frittered away her energies till she fell under the grasp 
of a power less highly gifted indeed than herself, but one which, 
under special divine guidance, from the very first moved on steadily 
and persistently to a well-defined goal of empire. From the begin- 
ning Rome was marked out to be the mistress of the world, and 
her great men had just those qualities which fitted them to rule 
and civilise those whom they had conquered. She was able to 
accomplish a work that was altogether unique. How is this to 
be explained ? We must have some theory to account for it. 
Our author gives us a complete outline of Roman history, in 
the course of which he is perpetually calling our attention to 
what he regards as signs of a distinctly divine guidance and 
control. Rome never could have been what she was, or accom- 
plished what she did, but for such guidance; this hypothesis 
at least necessarily flows out of any belief in an over-ruling 
Providence. The book is written throughout to illustrate this 
view. It is, of course, not a novel one; but the peculiarity of 
our author is that he presses it at every point, and strives to 
force every part of Rome’s eventful history into agreement 
with it. 

It need hardly be said that this is a dangerous way of treat- 
ing a subject. And we must say that though we have a sincere 
respect for Mr. Formby’s evident learning and ability, we cannot 
help quarrelling with some of his reasonings, or rather, perhaps, 
his speculations, as they may be more properly called. We sup- 
pose that he would care but little for the contempt of modern 
scholars, to which he will surely subject himself, by speaking of 
Romulus and Numa Pompilius as undoubtedly historical per- 
sons, on whose alleged acts and policy a serious argument may 
be founded. German scepticism may have been too uncom- 
promising, but the labours and researches of such men as 
Niebuhr and Mommsen are certainly something better than 
“transient hallucinations.” The maxim, “ Quieta non movere,” 
which he quotes approvingly, is rather out of place, when we 
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are dealing with times of which we have no contemporary 
records. Livy himself, though he felt bound to relate the 
current traditions, never regarded (at least, we gather this from 
remarks he occasionally lets drop) the histories of the early 
kings as on a par with the events of the Punic war. Nor are 
we at all certain that Cicero, as Mr. Formby assumes, would 
had the question been distinctly put to him as to the authen- 
ticity of early Roman history, have committed himself to an un- 
qualified acceptance of the story of the birth and life of Romulus. 
We cannot consider these matters finally settled by saying, as our 
author does, “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” He is, we assure 
him, hopelessly mistaken, if he thinks that on these matters the 
verdict of modern criticism can be wholly reversed. Nor is it, as 
far as we can see, by any means necessary for his general argu- 
ment. The real point is that from the first Rome was a cosmo- 
politan city; that in this she was an exception to most of the 
zities of the old world; and that, though she was the centre of 
alien populations, she contrived to inspire them with a feeling 
of unity and of patriotism. Whether this can be fairly called 
“a supernatural characteristic’ must be an open question. Mr. 
Formby would argue that it is so evidently supernatural, that 
we are almost constrained to regard Rome as divinely intended 
to have been, once for all, marked out as the centre of the true 
life and civilisation of the world for all subsequent time. It 
seems to us that we may be content to believe that Rome 
was destined to hold this high place for many ages, without 
having an everlasting supremacy. What if she were 
to lose the capacity of carrying on her work, by being 
at variance with States and Governments which, though 
they have been deeply indebted to her, have advanced 
beyond her both morally and intellectually? There was 
a time when she really deserved to rule the world, and 
was most truly God’s instrument for that end; but surely it 
is easy enough to believe that that time has passed away, 
unless, indeed, we had, what we have not, the most dis- 
tinct and unequivocal proof that it was God’s will that 
it never should. But this would hardly agree with what 
Christians have generally believed respecting God’s dealings. 
It is, in fact, to tie down Providence to one set of condi- 
tions. And how can all the reasoning in the world as to Rome’s 
antecedents, and all the accumulated proofs as to their marvel- 
lous and, if you will, supernatural character, demonstrate, in 
the face of other powerfully conflicting evidence, the conclusion 
to which our author would lead us? We may agree and we do 
agree with much that he says, and we may well admit that 
there was something truly providential in the triumph of Rome 
over Carthage. For this opinion, we have good and substantial 
reasons. Rome, on the whole, was morally superior to Car- 
thage, and this was long ago dwelt on by Arnold; and it can, 
we think, hardly be seriously contested. Mr. Formby does well 
to fix our attention on it, and to connect the fate of Rome’s 
rival with that mammon-worship which is as fatal to the best 
civilisation as it is irreconcilable with the service of God. Riches, 
according to Aristotle, were a power of more account in Car- 
thage than virtue. It is, however, when he comes to Augustus 
that our author seems to feel himself on his surest ground. 
Here he sees the most unmistakeable evidences of the finger of 
God. The life and career of Augustus are something unique, 
and yet they are inseparably connected with Rome’s past his- 
tory. He cannot be understood as standing by himself; he is 
“a link in a chain of a providential order of events.” 
He was not a particularly great man, and he was not a 
good man; he had, in fact, been guilty of cold-blooded 
cruelties. He was not at all qualified to play the part of a 
hero. Consequently, his elevation to the empire of the world 
must have some very special meaning. So argues Mr. 
Formby. Rome has now entered on the lesser blessing which 
fell to the lot of the elder brother Esau; she possesses “ the 
fullness of the earth,” but now the time has come for the “ dew 
of heaven from above,” and, in order that she may enjoy this, 
she must, like Esau, be the servant of the younger brother. 
She had conquered, it is true, by her sword, but not by this 
alone; she had conquered mainly by that genuine superi- 
ority which enabled her to give laws and civilisation to her 
provinces. The city which had been originally an asylum 
for forlorn fugitives was now the centre of public government 
and of jurisprudence for the world. Could this have been 
possible without “a specific design in the counsels of God?” 
When the “dew of heaven came,” in the shape of Christ’s 
religion, the city was once for all marked out as destined to 





occupy a wholly exceptional position in relation to all countries 
and nations. 

We do not profess to be doing full justice to our author’s argu- 
ment; we could not possibly do so, as it ranges over a very wide 
field, but we have pretty fairly indicated its drift. To his mind, 
the whole history of Rome testifies to the working of a most 
distinctly supernatural influence. Gibbon, it will be remembered, 
tries to explain the progress of Christianity by the operation of 
natural causes, and he might have applied the same reasoning to 
the rise and development of the power of Rome. These causes no 
sensible man would reject, and we may add, with Mr. Formby, 
that they are all so many proofs of the wisdom and forethought 
of God. This, indeed, is a position with which nobody but an 
atheist can reasonably quarrel. We can go a long way with 
our author, and what he has written may well have the effect 
of strengthening whatever belief we may have in a providential 
superintendence of human affairs. Much of what he says about 
Augustus is both true and interesting. He delights in com- 
paring him to the elder brother who receives the lower and 
subordinate blessing, and who is ultimately supplanted by a 
younger rival. “He must increase, but we must decrease,” 
is the witness of the Roman Emperors, the precursors of Christ, 
and at the same time the divinely appointed preparers of the 
world for his kingdom. The rule of Rome, it is argued, had in 
a variety of ways prepared the world for the government of the 
Christian Church. The Church could not have settled down 
and done its work to much purpose amid utter barbarism and 
confusion, The world, if corrupt, was at least peaceful and orderly. 
And at home Augustus had done a good deal for the refor- 
mation of manners, which, under all circumstances, those of the 
man himself and of the society which he strove to reform, was 
something which cannot easily be explained by merely ordi- 
nary and natural causes. Here, says our author, we seem 
almost forced to recognise the special working of God. The 
Christian reforms which supplanted the attempts of Augustus, 
still adhered to the main outlines of his work, and in 
this sense, according to Mr. Formby, “the successor of 
St. Peter, who has succeeded to the career of Augustus, con- 
tinues his reforms, furnished with the whole of both the old and 
new armament of God, the broken fragments of a certain por- 
tion of the old armament being all that Augustus had at his 
command.” But the question is whether the present Pontiff 
and his predecessors have been thus furnished. . Some of us 
hold that they have been tound grievously wanting, and that 
just as the Christian reform was needed to supplant that of 
Augustus, so reforms have been from time to time needed to 
supplant Papal decisions and Papal jurisdiction. Rome has, 
no doubt, had a great past, and she may yet have a great 
future, and, as Macaulay says, the Catholic Church may be 
destined to see the end of all existing States and Governments. 
But it can hardly be denied that Rome’s position relatively to 
modern States is infinitely weaker than it was in old days or in 
the middle-ages, and this is a fact which needs explanation. It 
may point to the ultimate extinction of herinfluence. She may, 
in fact, be once for all supplanted. Or she may recover her- 
self, as indeed she has formerly done, in some marvellous 
way, which we cannot at all imagine or forecast. But 
all Mr. Formby’s arguments, all the evidences he accu- 
mulates of a specially divine guidance of her destiny, can 
never convince a dispassionate student of history that she may 
not finally share the fate of other great cities. One does not 
like to believe it; the extreme grandeur of her past makes us 
shrink from such a thought. Our author, of course, cannot 
believe it; he is so saturated with a conviction of her mission 
from the very beginning to rule and control the world. But 
after all, he appeals to our imagination much more than to 
our reason. What it all comes to is this. Can we believe that 
a city which did so great a work and which bears such an 
exceptional testimony to an overruling Providence will ever 
cease to hold the highest rank among the cities of the world ? 

Our author has, we observe, a very decided sympathy with 
much of the heathen literature and philosophy. He looks on 
them from.the point of view of Clement of Alexandria, as pre- 
parations for the Gospel. Even the old religion finds favour 
with him, and he takes delight in setting forth its better and 
nobler aspects. The whole Gentile world, he truly says, was 
intensely earnest in its religion, and no trouble or expense 
was~ever grudged in paying honour to the gods. There 
was a profound conviction that there could be no stable govern- 
ment without a State religion, or something like an Established 
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Church. In this the greatest philosopher and the humblest 
peasant would have been practically agreed. In Rome we see 
this feeling in peculiar intensity. The Romans, from time 
immemorial, had always been a most religious people. Their 
vietories they ascribed directly to the gods, and a Roman 
general on the occasion of his triumph would ascend on his 
knees the stone steps leading to the vestibule of the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the Capitol. In all this our 
author very rightly sees something far better and truer than 
mere superstition, and it was on this as a basis that Augustus 
worked in his attempts at reform. Any of our modern theories 
of human perfectibility would, he thinks, have struck the 
Emperor as worthy of a madman. The practical sense of Rome 
decided that if people are to be well and happily governed, 
they must have a religious belief. Mr. Formby, we notice, is 
one of those who still cling to the notion that all the best beliefs 
of the heathen world were derived from a primitive revelation. 
On such points as these he cannot endure many of the conclu- 
sions of recent research into the early history of religion and 
language. He regards them, we suppose, as the offspring of a 
perverse self-conceit, which delights in setting at defiance the 
common-sense and the hitherto current traditions of mankind. 

However, Mr. Formby is evidently a man of genuine learning, 
and can often use it skilfully. We are not able to accept 
the inferences he would draw from his survey of Roman 
history. The bias of his mind leads him aside, we think, into 
‘opinions which have no sure foundation. But we have read 
his book with a good deal of interest, and parts of it—his 
sketch, for instance, of Greek philosophy and of the service it 
has rendered to Christianity—will well repay perusal. 





TWO BOOKS ON DEMONOLOGY* 
How difficult it is, in an age which is, in the narrower sense of 
the word, so strictly “ scientific” as ours, to place ourselves in 
imagination in the position of those whose every thought was 
penetrated and modified by a sincere and living belief not 
merely in the existence, but in the multiplicity and perpetual 
agency, of beings, for the most part malignant, normally in- 
visible, but on exceptional occasions capable of being manifested 
to the human senses, and of holding communications of the 
most intimate nature with human beings! In civilised com- 
munities such beliefs have perished, or only survive—and that 
in little more than words—in the professed creed of a few of 
the strictly orthodox, and in a quasi-scientific and most prosaic 
shape in the minds of that small clique of persons who are the 
cultivators of modern Spiritualism. Yet, how large a part this 
belief must have played in the daily lives, not only of our far 
back medieval ancestors, but of our cultivated forefathers of 
the sixteenth and a great part of the seventeenth centuries! 
How it must have coloured their thoughts and directed many 
of their actions, seldom occurs to the minds of this generation, 
and occupies but a small place even in the pages of so-called 
philosophical historians. Every schoolboy knows that in the 
days of the successor of the great Elizabeth, thousands of 
persons were tried and put to death for having formed compacts 
with Satan; but we fail to realise the thoughts and feelings of a 
society in which such crimes were every day dealt with as matters 
of undoubted occurrence, crimes of which one’s nearest relatives 
might be the victims or the perpetrators, or of which they 
might be falsely accused, when such men as the learned and 
pious Sir Matthew Hale judicially announced his belief in 
their existence, as he sat in judgment upon the supposed 
offenders; and when a Scotch presbytery ordered a day of 
solemn fasting and humiliation to be held on account of 
the bewitching of the daughter of the Laird of Balgarran, and 
proclaimed a day of thanksgiving when the sorcerers were con- 
victed, many of them on their own confession. Our education, 
apart from any special enlightenment on the part of most of us, 
has completely incapacitated us from sympathising with either 
those who persecuted or those who were their victims. We pass 
over the whole of this phase of human nature with a slight and 
not very real shudder, or we look on it only on its grotesque or 
ludicrous side. It was no matter of jest to the great majority 
of the Elizabethans, who were no fools. England at that time 
contained as large a proportion even of educated people 
who were in daily terror of demons, as it now contains of 
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persons who take ordinary precautions against burglars. In 
the special form of witchcraft, the belief in the evil super- 
natural was, for reasons which are not far to seek, especially 
rampant soon after the revival of letters and the reformation 
of the Church; it was then an epidemic,— and across the ruddy 
dawn of modern knowledge we see the forms of Superstition and 
Persecution passing like black and distorted clouds, more dis- 
tinctly than in the dark night of the previous centuries. 

The little book by Mr. Spalding, the zealons treasurer of the 
new Shakspere Society, now before us, is a study of the super- 
stitions of the time of the great dramatist, as they are disclosed 
by allusions in his plays and by the modifications of his char- 
acters. It is only a very accurate and minute student of Shake- 
speare who is aware of the vast amount of Devil-lore to be found 
in the majority of his works. How necessary a knowledge, if 
not of his personal beliefs, at least of the mental atmosphere in 
which Shakespeare lived in reference to these things, is to a full 
understanding of his works, it is almost needless to remark. 
Mr. Spalding attempts to follow the growth of Shakespearian 
thought through what is, of course, only an approximate 
chronological order of the dramas, or at least of those in which 
their author was less under the trammels of actual history. He 
holdsthat when he wrote A Midsummer Night's Dream, he wasstill 
imbued with rural beliefs hereditary in the scenes of his youth 
at Stratford. He then produced those quaint and mischievous 
fairies familiar to his boyhood, a belief in which he accepted 
joyously and without hesitation, and which he painted along 
with groups of those simple rustics who had told him innumer- 
able tales of fairy-lore, and who, in that play, are themselves so 
much more real than the aristocrats of Athens who are the 
ostensible heroes of the story. 

In the earlier comedies, such as All’s Well That Ends Well and 
Measure for Measure, Mr. Spalding finds the beginning of the de- 
cline of youthful hilarity and easy half-belief, and a “ drooping 
down into a sadness of thought and expression that sometimes 


leaves us in doubt whether the plays should be classed as comedies 


at all.” Seeds of speculation and scepticism have been sown in his 
heart, from contact with a more cultured and a wider world, and 
prepared the way for the great tragedies. In Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Othello, we have a fuller development of the struggles of 
thought common at the time. The tricksy Puck has disappeared, 
and Shakespeare was beginning to doubt the existence of those 
powerful and malignant beings who rejoiced in leading the 
human soul to destruction :— 

“ Questions arise thick and fast, that are easier put than answered. 

Can it be that evil influences have the upper hand in this world ? 
that, be a man never so modest, never so pure, he may, nevertheless, 
become the sport of blind chance or ruthless wickedness? Maya 
Hamlet, patiently struggling after truth and duty, be put upon and 
abused by the darker powers? May Macbeth, who would fain do 
right, were not evil so ever present with him, be juggled with and led 
to destruction by fiends ? May an undistinguishivg fate sweep away at 
once the good with the evil—Hamlet with Laertes; Desdemona with 
Iago; Cordelia with Edmund? And above the turmoil of this reign of 
terror is there no word uttered of a Supreme Good, guiding and con- 
trolling the unloosed ill,—no word of encouragement, none of hope ? 
If this be so, indeed, that man is but the puppet of malignant spirits, 
away with this life! It is not worth the living; for what power has 
man against the fiends ? But at this point arises a further question to 
demand solution,—What shall be hereafter? If evil is supreme 
here, shall it not be so in that undiscovered country,—the life to 
come? The dreams that may come give him pause, and he either 
shuffles on, doubting, hesitating, and incapable of decision, or he hurls 
himself wildly against his fate.” 
After the ebb of this wave of scepticism on questions relating to 
spirit, thereis a succeeding wave of cynicism in regard to mundane 
things. In Lear, Troilus and Cressida, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Timon of Athens, there is less of faith in human honour, 
purity, and justice. The heroines are no longer the Rosalinds, 
Violas, and Helenas of the earlier period, the angelic and yet 
womanly good genuises of their surroundings. These give 
place to Lady Macbeth, Goneriland Regan, Cressida and Cleo- 
patra, and manliness and honour have to give way to treachery 
and selfishness. 

In his third period, according to our author, Shakespeare 
rallied from his transitory scepticism, and attained to a nobler 
conception of man and his destiny and of the unseen powers. 
In relation to this, he criticises severely, and we think with 
justice, the observation of Mr. Ruskin in “ Sesame and Lilies ;” 
we say justly, if we are to look on the passage as containing 
Mr. Ruskin’s deliberate estimate of Shakespeare, and not 
merely a criticism of certain plays of the middle period. Mr. 
Spalding admits in a note that a far different analysis has been 
written by Ruskin of The Tempest, which is the work which he 
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himself looks upon as typical of the last and best period of 
Shakespearian faith,—a faith of which farther developments 
would have appeared, had Shakespeare lived longer. 

“The gross canaille are here represented, but no longer the most 

accurate in colour and most absorbing in interest of the characters 
of the play, or imperative to the evolution of the plot. They have a 
distinct importance in the movement of the piece, and represent the 
unintelligent, material resistance to the work of regeneration that 
Prospero seeks to carry out, and which must be controlled by him, 
just as Sebastian and Antonio form the intelligent, designing resist- 
ance. The spirit world is there, too, but they, like the former class, 
have no independent plot of their own, and no independent operation 
against mankind; they only represent the invisible forces over which 
Prospero must assert control, if he would insure success for his 
schemes. Ariel is, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary of all 
Shakespeare’s creations. Heis, indeed, formed on a basis half-fairy, 
half-devil, because it was only through the current notions of demono- 
logy that Shakespeare could speak his ideas. But he is certainly 
not a fairy in the sense that Puck is a fairy.” 
In The Tempest, man is no longer the sport, bat the master of 
his fate. He sees the possible triumph of good over evil, and 
has no fear of the dreams that may haunt the sleep of death. 
All this, assuming the accuracy of Mr. Spalding’s chronology of 
the plays (which, we may remark, is, to a great extent, that of 
Mr. Furnivall, in his introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare), 
seems to us true criticism,—very different from the almost 
barren disputes about individual words which characterise 
the great mass of Shakespearian discussion, on the one 
hand, and superior, on the other, to those fanciful analogies 
which attribute to the poet conscious abstract meanings of 
which he never dreamed. 

A large part of the book is occupied with the witches of 
Macbeth. Were they, in their creator’s mind, the mere vulgar 
old-women-witches of the period, or were they intended to repre- 
sent the far more dignified and awful “ Norus,” or Fates, of 
Scandinavian mythology ? Mr. Spalding decides in favour of 
the former opinion, but thinks that Shakespeare purposely 
added a portion of the attributes of the Norus to raise, by the 
magic of his art, the popular superstition from its natural 
degradation into the region of poetry. We believe he is right, 
but our space will not permit us to enter more deeply into this 
curious question. 

The other book now before us is, in most respects, very dif- 
ferent. Perhaps we ought to have noticed it sooner, but being 
ona cognate subject with that of Mr. Spalding, they may be 
looked at together. Mr. Moncure Conway has produced a very 
bulky history of Diabolism, which, in his mind, means a history 
of the whole range of human belief in the unseen, from the 
most trivial fairy-lore to the highest theism. The work is ex- 
tremely elaborate, in so far as he has obviously ransacked 
a vast number of authorities. The subject is treated, as 
might be expected, on the principles of evolution; and to this we, 
of course, can have no possible objection, in as far as it implies 
a consideration of phenomena in their historical sequence. 'The 
style, though often extremely inaccurate and slipshod, is read- 
able and often attractive, and the attempts at generalisation 
often bold and ingenious. The whole of Demonology—and, 
indeed, the whole of religion, in its widest sense—is, according 
to Mr. Conway, the result of the contemplation by the un- 
developed human mind of the irresistible and relentless natural 
forces, and of the anthropomorphic tendency to attribute all phe- 
nomena to an intelligence and will analogous to what we our- 
selves possess. The destructive and dangerous forces are the 
earliest to attract notice, and therefore the tribe of evil spirits are 
first invented, and have to be propitiated by gifts and oblations. 
Hence demons of hunger, of heat and cold, of tempest, of natural 
obstacles, of darkness, disease, and death. The early Dualism 
was that of “ moral man” and “immoral nature.” Then arose 
Demigods, or the idea of incarnation :— 

“Theology has pronounced incarnation a mystery, but nothing is 
simpler. ‘The demigod is man’s appeal from the gods. It may also 
be, as Emerson says, that ‘when the half-gods go, the gods arise,’ 
but it is equally true that their coming signals the departure of 
deities whom men had long invoked in vain. The great Heraklian 
myth presents us with the ideal of godlike form united to human 
sympathy. Ra (the Sun) passing the twelve gates (Hours) of Hades 
(Night), is humanised into Herakles and his Twelve Labours. He is 
the son of Zeus by a human mother, Alemena; and his labours for 
human welfare, as well as his miraculous conception, influenced 
Christianity. The divine Man assailing the monsters of divine crea- 
tion, represents human recognition of the fact that moral order in 
Nature is co-extensive with the control of mankind.” 

The whole history of religion, Mr. Conway holds, shows the 
evolution of demi-gods, semi-human and benevolent, in order to 
counteract the “ gods,”—that is to say, the personified evil forces 
against which men have to contend :— 





‘All great religions were born in this grand atheism. As the 

worship of Herakles meant the downfall of Zeus, the worship of 
Christ meant the overthrow of both Jove and Jehovah. Every race 
adores the epoch when their fathers grew ashamed of their gods, and 
identified them as dragons—the supreme cruelties of Nature—wel- 
coming the man who first rose from his knees and defied them. But 
in the end, the Priests of the Dragon managed to secure a compro. 
mise, and, by labelling him with the name of his slayer, manage to 
resuscitate and re-enthrone him. For, as we shall see, the Dragon 
never really dies.’’ 
This short extract gives the key to the author’s whole theory of 
the genesis of religion, including Christianity. But as a sense 
of moral good and moral evil began to develope, and to take 
the place of physical pleasure and pain in the consideration of 
men, and as the tendency to unification grew apace, the demon 
or dragon, who only meditated outward harm, became the Devil, 
whose object was the corruption of the moral nature of his victims, 
—a spirit that makes for wickedness; and who might even 
confer bodily pleasures, for the sake of moral temptation. Though 
in the popular mind he often inherited the horns and tails of 
fossilised demons, he had no longer necessarily a repulsive or 
hideous outward form, but might appear as a polished Asmodeus, 
a philosophical Mephistopheles, or even as an angel of light. 
The cruel forces of Nature are still in his keeping, as they were 
in the keeping of the demonic gods whom he has succeeded, and 
who had been appealed to in vain; while his rival, the more 
spiritual divinity that follows, “ gains in security and beauty 
what he surrenders in empire and omnipotence.” ‘“ Degraded 
deities are preserved to undergo a structural development, and 
fulfil a necessary part in every theological scheme which includeg 
the conception of an eternal difference between good and evil.” 

Every religion which recognises moral distinction as essential 
and eternal is, therefore, according to Mr. Moncure Conway and 
the school to which he belongs, necessarily Manichean. It may 
be, and indeed is, good philosophy to regard physical evil as 
merely subjective ; but that evolution of human nature in which 
the majority of men are to look upon moral distinctions in the 
same light is, we are confident, far off, and indeed impossible ; 
and though it might require an evil divinity to account for the 
obstructive and destructive natural forces, were they evil in 
themselves, it is difficult to see any real need for an Ahriman, 
in order to reconcile us to the possibility of essential evil in 
the thoughts and acts of free and responsible agents. 

It is curious to observe how writers like the present occasion- 
ally forget their theories, and show as much horror at the con- 
templation of certain actions and the indulgence of certain 
feelings, as if moral evil were the reality which vulgar minds. 
take it to be, and not merely “good in the making.” They 
cannot shake off the universal moral instincts of humanity, any 
more than they can altogether help seeing the spiritual signifi- 
cance of all the natural glory of the universe, and putting forth 
unconscious feelers for something universal and permanent,—a 
personal cause, a unity of which all the phenomenal universe 
is a mere expression and symbol. Of this “survival,” as he 
would doubtless call it, the present author affords many ex- 
amples throughout his work. There are spiritual intuitions 
common to the race, which will ever recur, though altered and 
developed in form; and equally indelible with the intuitions 
themselves is the conviction that they represent objective 
realities, though often in a distorted shape. With all its 
erratic and unsound philosophy, its occasional disagreeable 
levity of tone, its too great discursiveness, and its frequent 
carelessness of style, this book will be found most useful as a 
repertory of the details of human beliefs, as well as suggestive 
of much thought in a region that is not only picturesque and 
weird, but profoundly interesting. Many of its generalisations 
are exceedingly good, especially those in relation to the gradual 
degradation of supposed spiritual powers. Some of the pictorial 
illustrations are very curious. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
None of the Magazines are very striking this month. The Con- 
temporary is perhaps the best, but that is also a little heavy. 
“ A Few Weeks upon the Continent,” by the Duke of Argyll, 
might have been called “A Jaunt by an Amateur Naturalist,” 
being chat about the birds and fishes and natural features of the 
country, as seen in a journey by rail to the Tyrol, and back by 
the Brenner into Italy. It is eminently readable chat, full of 
suggestion, but from the nature of the subject, without definite 
purpose or instruction. Major Grey’s advice in the “Indian 
Dilemma” is to annul the “Perpetual Settlement,” the great 
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engagement by which Lord Cornwallis fixed for ever the 
land-tax of Bengal, and so made that Presidency the wealth- 
iest and quietest of our Indian possessions; to compel the 
Native Princes to contribute their quota to military de- 
fence; and to raise local regiments from among the half- 
castes of the cities of India. The latter proposal is one 
for the consideration of experts, the great difficulty being to 
ascertain whether such regiments would be cheaper than regi- 
ments of Europeans. If the boys were taken very young, 
educated, fed, and drilled as the lads for the English Navy are, 
and sent to sea for at least one year, to give them health and 
perfect discipline, they might make a valuable force, and would 
certainly be faithful ; but the Eurasians have as yet shown little 
desire for military life. The breach of the Perpetual Settlement 
would, however, be as distinct and gross a breach of faith 
as the repudiation of the National Debt, and unless carried 
out in revolutionary style by the direct and final confiscation 
of all estates by Government, would be met by resistance of a 
very dangerous kind. Bengal discontented would cost more 
to govern than the Treasury would gain by what, in plain 
English, would be a violent robbery. A severe succession duty, 
one year’s income on each transfer, might possibly be imposed, 
but the repudiation of the Settlement would unsettle the very 
idea of property among sixty millions of people. Dr. Karl 
Hillebrand, “On the Sources of German Discontent,” is, as 
usual, amusing, and, as usual, conservative. He denies 
altogether that Germany is over-weighted, saying that the 
German pays only 15s. in taxes where the Englishman 
pays 40s. and the Frenchman 54s.—a remark absolutely 
without meaning, unless the Professor means to allege that 
Germany is as rich as France or England—and declaring that 
*no German, and especially no German of the middle class, 
would abolish the military system. He doubts the formidable 
character of Socialism, and attributes German discontent, first 
of all, to the new poverty of all salaried persons, who have to 
provide for new wants and meet new prices with their old 
means; and secondly, to the unrest produced by “the pre- 
ponderance of the half-educated,” an argument he proposes 
to explain hereafter. Mr. Leffingwell’s paper on “ F'ree- 
trade, from an American Stand-point,” is nothing but? a 
formal assertion that Protection has succeeded in the United 
States, noteworthy only for this, that the author makes 
no attempt to deny that the eonsumer has been severely fined. 
His argument is that the system is worth its cost, for it has 
made the Union independent of the foreign manufacturer. In 
other words, it is just and wise to plunder the majority for the 
benefit of the minority, if, in return, the whole community is 
isolated from the world. That argument would justify the 
Corn Law. Mr. Lonsdale Bradley’s substitute for the 
Income-tax is a graduated stamp-duty on most of the 
paper transactions of human life, including the contracts 
signed on ’Change, and must often have been considered by the 
Treasury ; Professor Stanley Jevons denies that the new money- 
order system is sound, or equal to one-pound notes, or cheques 
on the plan of the Cheque Bauk, and asserts that the new scheme 
involves an inconvertible paper currency; and “ Matthew 
Browne” indulges himself in an intellectual caprice called “ From 
Faust to Mr. Pickwick,” in which we, at least, can see no merit. 
What can be the use of trying to establish a relation between Mr. 
Pickwick and Gretchen, as is done in the following lines P— 
“The part which is played in the Dickens squib by the good 
and simple-hearted Pickwick is in the great poem played by 
Gretchen. In Pickwick there is no problem put at all; but 
we feel that the problem put by our own hearts is solved for us. 
In the great poem, the problem is put in a hundred forms—in 
the Second Part tiresomely and fantastically—till we come to 
the end.” Why not write on the relation between Isaiah and 
Miss Austen, or attribute intellectual kinship to Hamlet and 
Mr. Trumbull, the moralising auctioneer in Middlemarch ? 


The Fortnightly is rather dull. ‘“ The Sultan’s Heirs in Asia,” 
by Mr. W. S. Blunt, the drift of which is stated elsewhere, is 
to our minds the best paper; that on the “ Division of Land in 
France,’ by Mr. Barham Zincke, being too gritty with figures, 
the most noteworthy of which is that the exact number of landed 
proprietors in France in 1858, the latest complete return pro- 
curable, was 8,264,795. The remainder of the figures, which 
refer to the increase of subdivisions, are quite useless for the 
purposes of comparison, until we know whether the population 
of France is normally stationary, or is artificially made so. It 
is the rapid increase of the population without an equal 





increase of means which alarms the advocates of peasant- 
proprietorship or fixity of tenure in countries like Ireland. 
We see little new in Mr. Probyn’s paper on “ Religious 
Liberty and Atheism,” and he is wrong in saying that 
Christianity flourishes in the United States, in spite of 
absolute religious equality. In most of the States the oath of 
an avowed atheist is still rejected, and Mormonism is put down 
by law. The triumph of Christianity against persecution is 
much better evidence, but Christianity in several countries was 
successfully propagated by force. If Hindooism gradually died 
away under the force of opinion, there would come a time when 
a law declaring Hindoo worship illegal would accelerate its 
decease. The law would be objectionable for other reasons, 
but not because it would be inoperative. The objection 
to persecution is not its futility, but its injustice and 
inconsistency with Christianity, which latter point, we 
must add, Mr. Probyn clearly perceives. Mr. Auberon 
Herbert sends a protest against State education, which is 
vigorous, but involves all through a petitio principit. Mr. Her- 
bert says the State Department crushes out originality; but is 
originality the thing sought through education ? Might not a 
gymnast say with equal sense that State food would render the 
body less capable of tours de force? The education is only 
food, and can no more deprive the mind of originality than 
regular dinners can deprive the body of lissomeness. The 
choice is not between specially arranged diet and ordinary diet, 
but between ordinary diet and none at all. Mr. Herbert’s 
advice to workmen is to get rid of compulsion, and to 
decentralise education, allowing each town to educate in 
its own way. But suppose the corporation of Hellhole 
refuses education, or teaches on some preposterous system 
of its own, intended mainly to convince children that strikes are 
irreligious ? Mr. E. Atkinson’s essay on the connection between 
the freedom of agriculture and the profit of agriculture is a very 
striking one. His contention is that when the farmer can own 
his land he adjusts his agriculture to the conditions almost 
without fail, but does not do so if he is only a tenant. The conse- 
quence of such ownership in America, aided by the immense 
development of means of transit, is a competition against which 
the English farmer cannot struggle, if he continues to grow 
wheat. Mr. Atkinson evidently believes that this competition 
will become much sharper, till the whole social system of England 
is revolutionised, as he thinks, greatly to the benefit of England, 
which will be the making-up shop of the world, importing all raw 
material and nearly all food. English landlords will not agree 
with him, but they should read his calculations. Mr. C. H. 
Pearson continues his valuable argument on “ Democracy in 
Victoria,” the drift of which is that great aggregations of land 
should be checked, in order that too few partners in the joint 
concern should not acquire too preponderant an influence in it, 
his plan of checking being a land-tax on properties above a 
certain extent. If influence really follows the land, he will 
find, we suspect, that no such tax will operate till it is actually 
heavier than the revenue derivable from the land; but that is 
matter for experiment. Otherwise there is no injustice in the 
principle, land being a necessary, and limited in quantity even - 
in Victoria, where a third of all assigned lands belongs to 200 
persons. 

The Nineteenth Century is full of readable papers, all of them 
a little thin. Mr. Matthew Arnold sends one on “The Future 
of Liberalism,’ which makes us a little impatient, with its high- 
sniffing contempt for the work which, in default of better, 
Liberals find to do. He thinks Burial Bills, Game Bills, and 
the like rather contemptible, and says we ought all to attack in- 
equality by laws abolishing the freedom of bequest, inequality 
being in our day the great brutaliser. What is the use of a 
suggestion like that? Even granting, what we should not grant, 
that inequality of condition is the master-evil of the United 
Kingdom, what is the use of proposing a remedy which 
could not be carried without a revolution, which is utterly 
inconsistent with our manners, the power of bequest being 
the chief source of household authority, and for which not 
one elector in twenty would vote? We could not con- 
ceive of a more hopeless crusade than one against liberty of 
bequest, and verily believe it would be easier to carry a pro- 
gressive succession duty, and so pulverise property for the 
benefit of the State. Perhaps, however, we do Mr. Matthew 
Arnold injustice, and he is not caring so much for the equal 
distribution of property after death, as for an opportunity of 
telling the upper class that it is materialised, the middle class 
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that it is vulgar, and the lower class that it is brutal. He does 
that twice,—and it must be a great relief to him. 


Mr. Mallock sends a characteristic essay, thrown into the 
form of a conversation, on the thesis that agnosticism offers 
man no adequate temptation to self-denial; and Mr. E. D. J. 
Wilson a powerful argument for the adoption of the cléture in 
Parliament, from which we extract his description of the actual 
working of the system :— 


“ Parliamentary discussions in France proceed according to a list 
of Members who propose to speak, and who ‘inscribe’ their names 
beforehand. In the ordinary course, the President, when no one 
remains to speak, asks the Chamber whether it wishes that the de- 
bate should be closed. But the Chamber, if it considers that it has 
been sufficiently informed to come to a decision, may at any time 
demand that the discussion shall be brought to an end, even when 
the list of speakers inscribed is not yet exhausted. The general rule, 
however, that a speaker shall never be interrupted except by the 
President, restricts the demand for the cléture to the pause at the 
end of a speech. A further limitation is imposed by the general 
rules that a Minister must always be heard, whenever he claims the 
right to speak, and that after a Ministerial speech one Member of the 
Chamber may insist upon replying. Moreover, if it be proposed to 
adjourn the debate to the next day, this question obtains precedence 
over the demand for the cléture, and a division must be taken on it 
first. Finally, the cléture is not put to the vote if called for by a few 
isolated Members ; it must be demanded by wne portion notable of the 
Chamber, before the President will entertain the question. No speech 
is allowed to be made in favour of the proposal, and only one against 
it. The vote is then taken, but the cléture is not pronounced unless 
a majority of the Members are present; if there be any doubt as to 
the will of the Chamber after a second trial, the discussion is con- 
tinued. When the cléture has been pronounced, Members may speak 
upon the manner in which the question should be put; Ministers 
must be heard in virtue of their general right; and amendments 
may be withdrawn. A discussion may be subsequently reopened, in 
whole or in part upon the subject-matter, by a formal vote of the 
Chamber.” 


The cléture advances business, but it is at the cost of discussion; 
which is sometimes as important as action. It would not, we 
fear, in this country, put an end to obstruction. M. Francisque 
Sarcey gives us a bright account of the rise of the Palais Royal 
Théatre, an account full of clever criticisms, though ending in a 
rather pessimist notion of the future of this peculiar theatre ; 
and Mr. G. B. Brown a thoughtful description of modern 
French Art; but we have read with most interest Mr. G. 
Holyoake’s “A Stranger in America,” in which, with many 
remarks which have been made before, there are some acute, and 
many humorous. It would be difficult, for example, to put 
this rather sharp condemnation into more gentle words :— 


“In the United States there are newspapers of as great integrity, 

Judges as pure, and Members of Parliament as clean-handed as in 
England ; but the public indignation at finding it otherwise is nothing 
like so great there as here. John Stuart Mill said that the working- 
classes of all countries lied—it being the vice of the slave caste—but 
English working-men alone were ashamed of lying, and I was proud 
to find that my countrymen of this class have not lost this latent 
attribute of manliness; and I would rather they were known for the 
quality of speaking the truth, though the Devil was looking them 
square in the face, than see them possess any repute for riches, 
or smartness, without it. Far be it from me to suggest that Ameri- 
cans, as a rule, do not possess the capacity of truth, but in trade they 
do not strike you as evercising the talent with the same success that 
they show in many other ways.” 
The article is full of mere chat, sometimes exceedingly trivial, 
yet the reader lays it down with a feeling that he has somehow 
gained information which he did not expect. This, for example, 
is most suggestive :— 

“ The effect of American inspiration on Englishmen was strikingly 
evident. I met workmen in many cities whom | had known in former 
years in England. They were no longer the same men. Here their 
employers seidom or never spoke to them, and the workmen were 
rather glad, as they feared the communication would relate to a 
reduction of wages. They thought it hardly prudent to look a foreman 
or overseer in the face. Masters are more genial, as a rule, in these 
days; but in the days when last I visited these workmen at their 
homes in Lancashire, it never entered into their heads to introduce 
me to their employers. But when I met them in America, they 
instantly proposed to introduce me to the mayor of the city. This 
surprised me very much; for when they were ia England they could 
not have introduced me to the relieving-officer of their parish, with 
any advantage to me, had I needed to know him. These men were 
still workmen, and they did introduce me to the mayor as ‘a friend 
of theirs ;’ and in an easy, confident manner, as one gentleman would 
speak to another, they said ‘they should be obliged if he would show 
me the civic features of the city.’ The mayor would do so, order his 
carriage, and with the most pleasant courtesy take me to every place 
of interest. To this hour I do not know whom I wondered at most,— 
the men or the mayor. In some cases the mayor was himself a 
manufacturer, and it was a pleasure to see that the men were as 
proud of the mayor as they were of the city.” 


The most valuable paper in Frascr is Mr. Freeman’s, on “The 
Austrian Power,” but it is not new. The world needs to be re- 








minded every now and then that there is no Austria, though 
there is a very powerful “ House of Austria,” which rules many 
kingdoms and states, but politicians are now hardly so forget- 
ful as Mr. Freeman assumes. And we think that for the pur- 
poses of his argument, he does the House of Hapsburg one 
injustice. That House is, as he says, utterly selfish and atten- 
tive first of all to dynastic interests, but we do not believe that 
it is prejudiced, that it cares one jot for either German or Mag. 
yar. On the contrary, we believe that it has for thirty years 
been extremely doubtful whether it should not announce itself 
Slavonic, and crush the higher classes of its subjects through the 
lower. It had very nearly made upits mind in that direction when 
it annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, and if it could win Constan- 
tinople would, we believe, be content to reign there as the South 
Slavonic Power. Its one fixed impulse is to reign over as much 
of the world as it can get, on almost any terms, and to this end 
it would be Liberal or despotic, German or Magyar, Slavonic or 
Gipsy, if Gipsies were numerous enough to provide it with an 
army. That is not a heroic condition of mind, but it is the 
Hapsburg condition, and always has been, though the history 
of the house is flecked by efforts after despotic centralisation,— 
and there might be conditions of Europe in which its peculiari- 
ties would be useful. The House has a trick of surviving all 
deluges, and has still millions of devoted followers. Professor 
T. K. Cheyne’s study of Job does not, we confess, impress us. 
We do not doubt that the author of the book was a great poet, 
and he may have travelled much, but we do not see what is 
gained by declaring him “foremost among psychological poets,” 
or comparing him to Milton, Dante, and Goethe, or explaining 
verses like these as the outpouring of a man with “an eye for 
political changes, which occur in the East with such startling 
rapidity ”:— 
‘“* He leadeth counsellors away stripped, 

And maketh judges foolish ; 

He looseth the belt of kings, 

And bindeth a cord upon their loins ; 

He leadeth priests away stripped, 

And bringeth the firmly rooted to a fall (xii., 17-19).” 
We do not see why those thoughts should not have occurred to 
an early Arab emir, even though it is certain that he had seen 
the Nile and probable that he had visited cities. Fraser is evi- 
dently not over well pleased with the action of the present 
Ministry, and is inclined to think it disposed to do big things 


much too rapidly. The writer has not the smallest sympathy - 


with Toryism, and declares that Sir S. Northcote, who never 
had any authority but that of office, has now none at all, and 
that the Tories have put themselves under three men of the 
inferior order of statesmanship, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Gorst, and 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff; but he has almost as little sympathy 
with Liberalism. His conclusion is that this Parliament will 
not last very long, and that the Reform Bill may be very 
speedily introduced. Mr. Blackmore’s remarkable story, “ Mary 
Anerley,” approaches its conclusion. 

In Macmillan, Mrs. Oliphant’s story, “ He That Will Not When 
He May ’—what is the reason for the didactic titles now given to 
novels P—advances rapidly, and is becoming exciting, the sketch 
of the central figure, the claimant of fortune and title, being singu- 
larly fresh and vigorous, and the number altogether is above the 
average. The sketch of the Albanians by Mr. C. L. Fitzgerald, 
though entirely without purpose, unless it be to show that the 
Albanians will ultimately merge themselves in the Slavs and 
Greeks, is full of incidental information, especially about the 
Miridites, the ancient Catholic clan, who can produce 20,000 
fighting men, and who, under the hereditary chieftain, styled 
by them the “ Doda,” have for generations past almost ruled the 
Mussulman clans of Albania. Mr. Wheeler’s account of peasant- 
life in Bengal is a good précis of the remarkable book “ Peasant- 
Life in Bengal,” by Lal Behari Day, which deserves to be better 
known; and we have found much interest in the over-short and 
slight sketch of the life of the shepherds of Sutherlandshire, 
the men who, of all men in Great Britain, perhaps lead the lone- 
liest and most peculiar lives, and come through all fine speci- 
mens of their class and country, active, sober, and on the whole, 
in spite of much hardship, contented. They often see scarcely 
a face except their wives’ for months on end, and their greatest 
excitement is saving their sheeps’ lives :— 

“On all farms, especially on those where the ground is steep, or 
where there is much cliff-land, as on the coast, sheep often get crag- 
bound ; that is, are tempted by the sweet, fresh grass to climb down 
to some rock or ledge from which they cannot get up, and unless 


seen and rescued, they of course die. The enormous extent of some 
sheep-farms prevents the minute examination of ground which can be 
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«ven on southern pastures; 60,000 or 70,000 acres in the Highlands 
are occasionally let to one man, and some farms have an ill reputa- 
tion for this kind of loss. The shepherd in such cases has to be let 
down by ropes to their prison, and, their legs being tied together, 

ta them hauled up. Sometimes the stupid things, frightened and 
bewildered, throw themselves over the rocks just: when help ig near, 
and if it is the sea which is below, a boat is, if possible, brought 
round to be ready to pick them up.” 
Mr. Bence Jones, in his account of the “Social State of Ire- 
land,” certainly takes the bull by the horns. He denies every- 
thing, declares that the tenantry of Ireland are barely 500,000, 
er a tenth part of the population, and affirms that,— The 
simple fact is that, with very few exceptious, tenants have not 
improved their farms ; they have not been industrious, or skil- 
fal, or sober; a large proportion are indolent and scheming ; 
the rents have been less than the value; nor has there been any 
general oppression or hardship put on them to hinder their 
prosperity.” He would govern the country,—which he assures 
us is quite full of liars—through the strictest enforcement of 
the law, sentences of a month on the treadmill for every breach 
of it, and the protection of unlimited competition, which would 
end, as he intimates, in the abolition of peasants and the in- 
troduction of the large-farm system. Much of his idea is 
probably sound, though it is vitiated by a dislike of the people; 
but his plan must be preceded by some reform of the tenure and 
system of government which will give the body of the people an 
interest in supporting the law. Mr. A. T. G. Goodrick brings 
out the interesting fact that, partly owing to the mili- 
tary system, partly to the wretched salaries of the Professorate, 
and partly to a general spirit of centralisation, the Universities 
of Germany, which in 1789 were forty-five and in 1815 
about twenty, are being reduced in practice to three,—Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Bonn. All Professors desire to be called to these 
Universities, where they are fed. 
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Religious Philosophy: a Forecast of the Religion of the Future. By 
W.W. Clark. (Triibner and Co.)—Forecasts of the future are always 
hazardous, and for our own part, we should say that it must be par- 
ticularly hazardous to venture on a forecast of what will be the ultimate 
result of the many wild philosophical and religious speculations of 
the present day. Here is a book which harps on this idea, now 
almost become an old one, of the affinity between the alleged 
phenomena of spiritualism and Christianity. Jesus was a wonder- 
fully perfect medium or channel of communication between the two 
worlds, and his so-called “‘ miracles” were built on exaggeration of cures 
which he wrought in virtue of the possession of singularly keen sym- 
pathies and Christianity. The conventional Christianity which 
assumes his divinity will have to give place to a general 
belief in God as a father, and in doing to others as we would 
that they should do to us. There is to be next to no dogma, 
as all the ‘dreadful doctrines” of what is called orthodox Christ- 
ianity are to be clean swept away. This is the philosophy of 
religion; this is what our children will find all-sufficient. In the 
tecent manifestations of spiritualism we have, it appears, satisfac- 
tory evidence of a future state, a belief in which cannot be dispensed 
with. This slender stock of truths must, it seems, suffice us. It is 
all very well, but we fear that such experiments have been tried 
without much success. No doubt, there are minds so constituted 
that they can rest content with these primary convictions, which aro 
to them intuitions, carrying with them their own assurance. The 
author has such a mind. But we rather think that such minds are 
exceptional, and that the majority of mankind want some such exter- 
nal supports for their belief as they find in the Bible or in the Church. 
We decline to accept our author’s forecast. 


Her Dignity and Grace. By “G.N.” 3vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—We are reminded, in reading this novel, of Mrs. H. Wood. 
But the writer has certainly not attained anything like the skill in 
ptot-weaving which distinguishes the author of “East Lynne.” The 
“dignity and grace” (the title, by the way, seems to us even more 
than’ usually absurd) which give a name to the story were character- 
istics of an old woman whom the village boys used to call after as a 
witch, but who is discovered after her death to have been a lady of 
rank who had married beneath her. This discovery is worked out 
through an elaborate display of proofs, an explanatory letter 
coming in at the end. If this had only been found a little earlier, 
both writer and reader would have been saved a great deal 
of trouble. Finally, the old woman’s money is used to found 
a charitable institution, according to the directions of her will. 
This takes a good deal of time, and a number of young 
People more or less connected with the characters in the story 





take the opportunity of falling in love and getting married, 
mostly, we are glad to say, in a very satisfactory way. There is a 
side plot, which holds us in suspense, about a poacher’s mysterious 
death, and an almost equally mysterious accident which happened to 
the squire. We cannot see any connection between this and the 
principal story. As it is not interesting in its progress, nor satis- 
factory in its dénouement, it might have been omitted with advantage. 
There is a certain briskness of narrative occasionally to be observed. 
The Yorkshire dialect is imitated with success, as far as a non-York- 
shire critic can judge, aud the people, sometimes at least, talk as it 
is conceivable they might have talked in real life.——QCross 
Purposes. By Cecilia Findlay. (Marcus Ward.)—It is perhaps un- 
gracious to regard too critically the coincidences without which 
the task of the novelist in constructing a story would be a diffi- 
cult and thankless task. It is only natural that the courteous 
stranger who picks the heroine out of the mud in the first chapter, 
should turn out to be the unjustly banished cousin of the heiress with 
whom that heroine goes to live as companion. After this, no amount 
of “cross purposes”’ troubles us as to the ultimate happy result. Even 
when the heiress, desperately resolved to fulfil a dying father’s in- 
junction, uses her privilege to propose herself to the ousted cousin, we 
still feel confident, and not without good reason. Everybody at last 
is contented, the heiress being more than satisfied with a clergyman, 
whose superlative goodness counterbalances the fact of his having 
reached the incredible age of forty. The forte of the story is 
not its probability, but it is interesting in its way, and the 
people talk in a very lively and natural fashion. Kind Hearts. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—There is but little literary skill to 
be discerned in the construction and writing of this story, and 
yet it will please many readers. The style is weak and incorrect, 
the incidents well worn by use in fiction, and the characters conven- 
tional ; and yet as we read we take an interest in the development of 
the story, and acknowledge a certain power of pathetic narrative in 
the writer. Her most serious fault is the very crude way in which 
she has chosen her characters. Her colours are far too glaring. 
Real people, happily for the general peace, are not distinguished so 
very sharply into bad and good. No human being was ever so 
undisguisedly selfish as the scheming sister here portrayed. 
Even if the motives are no better, there are certain reticences 
imposed by civilisation which make it impossible so openly to 
avow them. The vuigarity, too, of the ‘kind hearts” is far 
too conspicuous. It would have been to a certainty somewhat 
hidden in these people by a veneer of manners, which always 
comes more or less with the very arrangements of affluence. 
The author may very well amend her faults, and write what might be 
praised with less reserve. Like to a Double Cherry. By Phoebe 
Allen. (Evelyn.)—This is a story of high life in Vienna. Two 
twins, countesses and beauties, are very like to each other in feature 
and figure, but very unlike in temper and disposition. Out of these 
circumstances a love-story of a fairly readable kind is developed. 
There is nothing said on the title-page of the book being a trans- 
lation. This makes usa little curious as to its real origin. Miss Phoebe 
Allen, if she wrote it, must sometimes think in German. On page 
71 we have the “tender Christ-Kind,” and further on we read that 
“the Krieg’s Minister” had sent for a certain officer. 


A Holiday in Iceland. By N. L. Van Gruisen, Jun. (Elliot Stock.) 
—tThis is a pleasant account of a summer toar in Iceland, not to be 
compared with some books on the same subject that have been pub- 
lished before, but yet worth looking at by any who may be thinking 
of making the trip. There are some practical directions as to the 
clothing, provisions, ard general outfit which the traveller should 
provide before starting, which are likely to be useful. 








Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the 
Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Le Page Renonf. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—In these lectures, which were delivered last year, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the Hibbert Trust, we have the conclusion of 
an able Egyptologist on some of the most important parts of his 
science. With regard to his most special subject, “The Origin and 
Growth of Religion,” his contention is that the religion of Egypt was 
originally a pure theism. He points out that the symbols of a 
religion are very apt to be mistaken by observers from outside for 
that which they are never intended to be, appositely illustrat- 
ing his remark by the curious misconceptions which prevailed 
about the Jewish religion. In Egypt, the symbols were mostly 
animal forms. These forms were taken by observers like 
Herodotus for the real objects of worship. Hence came the 
belief that a very low kind of fetishism was the religion of 
the country. Doubtless, there was practically much of this fetish- 
ism. And the belief in the divinity of the reigning monarch was 
another thing that must have powerfully interfered with the theistic 
faith. On this point, M. Renouf seems to us scarcely consistent with 
himself. But the importance of his argument cannot easily be over- 
rated. Could we regard it as established, we should have made a 
very decided advance indeed in the inquiry which the Hibbert Lec- 
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tures were intended to promote. M. Renouf is clear in his conclusion 
against another theory which has found some acceptance, that the 
beginning of religion is the worship of the dead. ‘In no case,” he 
says (p. 177), “can it be proved that the propitiation of departed 
ancestors preceded a belief in a divinity of some other kind.” Inci- 
dentally, the volume is full of interest, and will give the reader an 
account of the inner life of ancient Egypt, constructed throughout out 
of the fullest knowledge. We presume that “theology,” at page 53, 
line 2, is a misprint for ‘‘ chronology.” 

Working and Living. By James Cromb. (Dundee: Lang.)—This 
sa volume of pleasantly-written sketches, reprinted, for the most 
part, from a Scottish publication, The People’s Friend. Some are 
of the more serious, as that which gives a title to the book, some of 
a lighter kind. Among the latter, the sketch “ Pleasures of Angling 
and Anglers” is as good as any. It evidently comes from the writer’s 
own experience, and is written con amore. Who sometimes does not 
know the deplorable feeling of dismay with which, after looking ten 
times into every pocket, the angler comes to the conclusion that he 
has left his fly-book on the table at home? ‘The fish, of course, are 
rising, as they rise only once in a decade. 

Souvenir of Old England. By an Anglo-American. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—There is very little here of the reflections and 
observations, always interesting in their way, which an American 
makes when he visits the “old country.” The ‘ Anglo-American” 
was born, it seems, in England, and does little else than give us some 
sketches of sports,—sketches certainly not to be compared with some 
that we have seen elsewhere. They may have more novelty and 
interest to readers on the other side of the Atlantic; we can praise 
only the pleasant tone and good-humour with which they are writ ten. 

Water Gipsies; or, Tag, Rag, and Bobtail. By L. T. Meade. 
(J. F. Shaw and Co.)—This is really a religious tale, but is of far 
deeper interest than most of its kind; for it gives in a graphic way, 
and with many touches both of pathos and humour, the history of a 
class of people too little known to their happier and less amphibious 
fellow-countrymen. The Water Gipsies are our canal boatmen and 
their families. ‘ Nearly five thousand miles of canals and rivers are 
worked by barges in England and Wales, and upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand men, women, and children spend their whole lives upon 
them.” Tag, Rag, and Bobtail are three little motherless brothers, who 
live with their “ Aunt Kiz,” their sister Curly, and their father, on 
board his boat. Their story has a touching interest, which may, we 
hope, awake some thought of the sad realities which this fiction 
represents. 


Joan of Arc: ‘The Maid.’ By Janet Tucker. (Marcus Ward.) 
—This is one of the excellent series which goes under the name of 
“The New Plutarch.” There is no speciality about Miss Tucker’s 
treatment of her subject, which has been already handled more than 
once, and that with considerable success, by English writers. She 
has carefully studied the French authorities, and gives us the re- 
sults of their research, a research which has of late years been con- 
ducted with all the zeal which befits a patriotic appreciation of their 
theme. Her own part has been well done. It is to tell the story as 
it happened; and this can be done now with something very like 
certainty, simply and clearly. She does not attempt fine-writing, 
which, indeed, would be very much out of place; and though it is 
impossible to refrain from some indignant comment on the baseness 
and cruelty of those who did the heroine to death, yet here also she 
is temperate and restrained. The work is to be commended for good- 
taste, industry, and literary skill. 


New Epirions.—To a third edition of ‘“ Hours with the Mystics,” 
by R. A. Vaughan, B.A. (Strahan and Co.), there is prefixed an 
interesting notice of the author's intellectual development and 
literary career, from the pen of his son. Of the book itself, which, 
though never likely to find many readers, can hardly fail to retain 
its place in theological literature, it is not necessary to speak. It is 
a monument of industry and learning, directed by sound and sober 
judgment, and by what is of equal value in the treatment of 
the subject, a sympathetic and reverent spirit. We must quote the 
beautiful stanza from one of Mr. Vaughan’s own poems, with which 
the editor has appropriately concluded his preface :— 


* Let us toil on; the work we have behind us, 
Though i incomp! lete, God’s hand will yet embalm, 
And use it some way ; and the news will find us 
In heaven above, and sw eeten endless calm,’’ 


“The Abridgment of the History of India,” by John Clark Marsh- 
man, C.8.I. (Blackwood and Sons), appears in a “new edition en- 
larged.” ‘“‘A summary of events from the death of Lord Mayo in 
1872 to the close of the year 1879,”’ has been added. : 








A happy speci- 


men of the fashion of reproducing old forms of books hag reached a 
second edition,—‘ Luxarious Bathing,” a Sketch by Angrew W. 
Tuer, with eight etchings by Tristram Ellis (Field and Tuer) ——We 
have also,to record the appearance of a second edition of a valuable 
work in the department of Christian apologetics, “ The Jesus of the 
Evangelists: his Historical Character Vindicated. An Examination 
of the Internal Evidence for Our Lord’s Divine Mission, with Refer- 








ence to Modern Controversy.” By Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. (F. Nor. 
gate).——“ The Life and Doctrine of Our Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
“H. M.,” of the Society of Jesus. (Burns and Oates), is a reprint of 
a book of devation, written by Henry More, a descendant of §ip 
Thomas More, at some time in the earlier half of the seventeenth 
century, and first published at Antwerp in 1649. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 





—_—_—~—_—_—_ 

Ariadne: a Story of a Dream, by ‘‘ Ouida,” new ed., 12mo (Chatto & eutes 2/0 
Bertie’s Birthday Present, new edition, 12M0 ..............::cecceseeeeesscees (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Book of Synonyms and Daily Blunders, 32mo .......++........ (Whittaker) 3/6 
Bowen (G.), Daily Meditations, new edition, imp. 6QUAaTE ............00 (Douglas) 5/0 
Brown (E.), Fancier’s Directory, 1880, royal 8V0....sese.ce.csseeees (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 


Byron (Lora), Poetical Works, by Rossetti, new ed., er 8vo...(Ward & Lock) 3) 
Caird (J.), Landed Interest, &e., 4th edition, cr 8v0. ... (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Chorlton (M.), Love in Cyprus, T2m0 «00.00 aeahcseasiens sereee.s. (Moxon) 2/0 
Clough (A. H.), Poems, new edition, 12m0...............seeeeereeeee . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Conybeare (W. H.), Life and Epistles of St. Paul, new ed., er 8vo(Longmans) 7/6 
Cresy (E.), Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering, new edition, 8vo (Longmans) 25/0 
Dickens (C.), Works, Vol. 23—Child's History of England eee & Hall) 3/6 
Dictionary of Daily Blunders (The), 32mo (Whittaker) 1/6 
Doyle (Dr.), Life and Times of, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Duffy) 12/6 
Ear! (J.), English Plant Names, &e., 18mo...... ..(Clarendon Press) 5/0 
Edwards (M. B.), Forestalled, or the Life Quest, 2 vols. or 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Encyclopedia Britannia, Part 42, 9th edition, 4to ..... -(Black) 7/6 
Freeman (E, A.), Short History of the Norman Conquest (Clarendon Press) 2/6 
Great Industries of Great Britain (The), Vol. 3, 4to . .-(Cassell & Co.) 7 
Hardwicke (ff. J.), Medical Education, &c., 8V0 ws. pasead (Churchill) 10/0 
Hall (W. E.), The International Law, 8vo ... Clarendon Press) 21/0 
Handbook for Lancashire, new edition, 12mo ..... «(J. Murray) 7/6 
Hulme (F. E.), Familiar Wild Flowers, Vol. 2, 8vo . ...(Cassell & Co.) 12/6 
King (A.), Our Sons,—How to Start Them, Cr 8V0 .....s.ccceseceseeseees + (Warne) 2/6 
Irwin (M. E.), Three M'’s—Mind, Manners, and Morals......(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Klein (J.), Student's Manual of the History, Laws, &c., of England, cr 

8vo (Civil Service Printing Co.) 446 
Lommel (E ), Nature of Light, 3rd edition, cr 8vo.........(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 5/0 
London Jeurnal, Vol. 71, (Office) 4/6 
Lowell (J. B.), Poetical Works, NEW CMItION, CE BVO......000-00e0 (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Macaulay (Lord), Critical and Historical Essays, new edition... .(Longmans) 6/0 
Miller (H.), My Schools and Schoolmasters, new edition, cr 8VO.seree (Nimmo) 2/6 



























Mitchell (A.), The Past in the Present, 8VO ....ce-cecceceessesees satalebecieead (Douglas) 15/0 
semarag .), A Biography, by F. J. Goldsmid, 2 vols. “8vo. eoees Gmith & Elder) 32/0 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, by G. Fisk, new ed., cr 8vo ...(Hall & Son) 4/6 
Probation, a Novel, cr 8vo (Bentley) 6/0 





Punch, Vol. 78, 4to -(Office) 8/6 
Ramage (C, J.), Beautiful Thoughts, German and Spanish, new ed.. .(Howell) 7/0 
Ramage (C. J.), Beautiful Thoughts, Latin Authors, new ed,cr 8vo... (Howell) 7/6 
Rodd (E. H.), Birds of Cornwall, &c,, 8vo (Triibner) 14/0 
Scotch Folk, ‘illustrated, MU icvesisouvaccereeusecs dauacckseuvestseciectassnessQ@DOUMIaey SIG 
Scott (W.), Poetical Works, Vol. 5, Sir Tristram, 12mo.. (Black) 2/6 
Scott (W.), Poetical Works, Vol. 6, The Lay of Last Minstrel, 12mo.. .(Biack) 2/6 








Scott (W.), Waverley Novels, Vol. 9, Ivanhoe, illustrated, cr 8vo ...... (Black) 3/5 
Schoth (J.), Alpine Plants, Vol. 2, imp 8q.......00.sssseseee seseseeseee(SONNONS Chein) 25/0 
Skeat (W. W.), Etymological Dictionary, Part 3, 4to.. .(Clarendon Press) 10/6 





Stanley (E.), Familiar History of Birds, new ed, cr BVO veers sananegs (Longmans) 6/0 
Street (E. E.), Handbook of Practical Registration, 2nd ed., 12mo ...... (Wildy) 3/6 
Stretton (H. ), Through a Needle’s Eye, 2nd ed., cr 8vo (C. "Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Symonds (J, A.), Reuvaissance in Italy, Age of Despots, 2nd ed. (Smith & Elder) = 
Taylor (H.), The Beekeeper'’s Manual, 7th ed., cr 8vo ............ (Groombridge) 5/6 
Theosophy and the Higher Life, &C., CF 8VO ...cccccscseeseseeseeeee. . (Triibner) 3/0 
Todbunter (J.), A Study of Shelley, cr 8vo... a ‘Kegan “Paul & Co.) 7) 

Trevelyan (C.), The Itish Crisis, 8vo...... ..(Macmillan) 2/6 
Tupper (N.), Proverbial Philosophy, new ed., cr 8 "(Ward & Lock) 36 
Twain (M.), A Tramp Abroad, 4th ed., 2 vols. er 8v0 - hatto & Windus) 21/0 
Waylen (J.), House of Cromwell, KC, TOY BVO ..seeeres .. (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 















TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SEASIDE MAIDENS. By G. A. Henty. With Ten Pages 
of Illustrations by Harry Furniss, being the SUMMER NUMBER of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. (On the 20th. 


MEMOIRS of a CYNIC. By Witu1am Gitsert, Author of 
“Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of an OLD ACTOR. By F. 


BELTON. 1 vol. 8vo. 


LONDON TOWN. By Marcus Faun. With Illustrations by 


Harry Furniss. 2 vols. crown 38vo. 


The SPORT of FATE. By Riciarp Dow tne, Author of “ The 
Weird Sisters,” ‘* Mystery of Killard,” ‘* Under St. Paul’ 3," &c. 3 vols. 
(Jmmediately. 


MANY LOVES. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “Jennie of 
‘The Prince’s,’” ‘‘ Nell—On and Off the Stage,” &c. 3 vols. 


INNOCENCE at PLAY. By Jean Mippiemass, Author 
of “ Sealed by a Kiss,’’ “* Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 


A CRUEL SECRET: a New Novel by a New Author. 3 vols. 
WINGED WORDS. By Henry Sricer. 2 vols. 
WHAT WILL SOCIETY SAY? By H. C. Coavr (“ Mervyn 


Merriton”), Author of “* The Ringwoods of Ringwood,” &. 3 vols. 


A PEAL of MERRY BELLS. By Leorotp Lewis, Author 
of the Drama of “ The Bells,” 3 vols. (Immediately. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


+ 
SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS: S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. _ 


THE “«“PLENTIFOLDER,” 


Price 5s note size, 7s 6d quarto, Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Circu- 
lars, Music, Drawings, or Plans. Negative washer off almost instantaneously. Full 
particulars "post free.—CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. 


yearly. 
S 6.06. OM 8.08 7 9 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... ‘a at <s sre ave 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Qolonies, America, France, Germany, _... LE Civccixe : be | eee 078 


Including postage to India, China, &c. ... 
cpt a 


Half- Quarterly. 
| | ameanea GOLD 


Bice 08 2 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OvutsipEe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
10 Narrow Column.............. coscee ee 10 © 








Page .eseere iuaapehaciacucddéuakawuenss £10 10 0 
Hi 5 5 0} Half-Column 
Quarter-Pag 212 61 Quarter-Column 


e if 7 6 
‘gix lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words) 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
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M 4% ° Gaivensiry an NEW 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting theological 
knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular theological doctrines. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1880-81. 


Principal: Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion; or other subject, according to the Class that may 


be formed. 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 


Professor Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
Catholic Epistles; Introduction, Criticism, and Exegesis. 


History of Doctrines. 
Reading from a Latin Father. 


Professor Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Ecclesiastical History :—(1.) General Survey of the History of the Church till the 


Reformation. 


(2.) History of the Church in England, I 


Hebrew :—Senior—2 Kings and Isaiah. 
Middle—Deuteronomy. 


Professor Rev. C, B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 
Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the requirements for graduation 


in the University of London). 
Senior Mental Philosophy. 


Ethical Philosophy: The Chief Theories Described and Examined. 


Latin Reading from some Philosophical Writer. 


These Lectures, or any of them, are Open to Students of either sex, on payment 


of the usual Fees.—For particulars, app 


ly to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 26 George Street, 
Manchester. H Sec 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, Gee Cross, ( ~°?- °°°S- 


Manchester. 





THE 


Manuscripts. Full particulars post free 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


“BLACK-WRITER” | 


Gives Instantaneous Copies in Black Ink and upon any paper of Circulars, Letters, 


COLLEGE, 





ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER of | 
STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD | 


ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
WATCHES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for 


MR. STREETER, | 
18 NEW BOND STREET, W.,| 
GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and | 


WATCHMAKER, ee 


| 
| 


DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. | 


| G4PPHIRES, 


JEWELLERY, 


} 
AT’S EYES, 
AND Cc 


| 

| PALS, 
O 

| 


anaee, &e. 
Two Stamps. | 


Machine Made. 


Branch Establishment, Colombo, 


Ceylon. 





RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTH— 


Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 





EPPS’S 


ESSENCE. 


| (HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 
| richness and substantiality. 


| The product of a special refining process. 
It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 


CHOCO LATE | ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 


| afternoon use. 
Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 


Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeeopathic Chemists.”’ 


| 
| 





HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
_ are the best Timekeepers in the World. _ - 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
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AMERICAN 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 104. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 








_* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases. Keyless Action. £4 4s. 





eras 


AMERICAN 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 
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AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £38 8s. 











_Berwre AMERICAN 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. - 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 





ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 








YCEUM THEATRE. 
4 —Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturdays), at 
7.45, MERCHANT of VENICE, 235th time (terminat- 
ing with the Trial Scene). Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Concluding with an Idyll, by W. G. 
Wills, entitled IOLANTHE. Iolanthe, Miss Ellen 
Terry ; Count Tristan, Mr. Irving. Saturday Evenings, 
July 10, 17, and 24, at 820, the BELLS (Mathias, Mr. 
Irving),and LOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry. Morning Performances of the MERCHANT of 
VENICE every Saturday in July at 2.0 o'clock. Shy- 
lock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box-office, 
under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open from 10 till 5. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS,— The FORTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open, from 9 till 
dusk. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 

Shakesperian Recitals : Scenes from “ Hamlet,’ 
at 7.15 p.m, daily; and at 3.30 on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday. Hamlet, Mr. Marlande Clarke; 
Ophelia, Miss H. Shea; The Queen of Denmark, Miss 
Eva Russell; Polonius, Mr. Heath ; Ist Gravedigger, 
Mr. Weatherhead. Lectures on the Phenomena of 
Nature, theo Microscope, London, Phosphorescence, 
&c. Ghost Entertainment; Blondin, the wonderful 
Automaton. Admission, 1s; Reserved Stalls, 3s; 
may be booked at all the Libraries. 


OLIDAY TUITION at the SEA- 

: SIDE.—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A., will 

take FIVE or SIX PUPILS, under 15, at Sandown, Isle 

of Wight, during the Public School Holidays. Safe 

bathing and boating.—Address, till August, Trent 
College, Notts. 


K NDERGARTE N.—The FROEBEL 
L SOCIETY beg to say that the Exhibition of 
STUDENTS’ WORK sent in for Examination, will be 
held (by kind permission of the Council) at Bedford 
College, 8 York Place, Portman Square,from 4 to 6 
on THURSDAY, the 15th inst. Admission on presenta- 
tion of visiting-card. A. BERRY, Hon, Sec. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's *‘ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says:—‘ As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a we!l-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 




















Drawers ... + 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers ... 2100 


More extensive Collections at 50 to ‘5,000 guineas each. 





IDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 


FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available, with some exceptions, until December 3Ist, 
1880, will be issued from May Ist to October 31st, 18380. 

For Particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 

Derby, April, 1880. General Manager. 


ya COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 
—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &c. 
The garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 
keep off N, and N.E. winds. Every attention and 
comfort. 

JUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION. 
—REGINALD S. LEA, M.A., Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the Ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission; and bas now made SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 

Playing-fields.—Address, Rugby. 
DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855. Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus oa application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; M. KUNZ, Principal, late Master of the 

Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 
HOME 


OLLEGE 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 

















FOR GIRLS 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 

the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and is“ a 

model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'béte daily. 

Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 

railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER. 








COLLEGE. 


— ad TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 


er 20th. 


ICHFIELD THEOLOGICAL COL- 
LEGE.—The office of PRINCIPAU will be 
vacant at Michaelmas next. The stipend offered is 
£450 per annum, with a House. The number of 
Students has been for some time between 40 and 50, 
of whom 25 live, under charge of the Principal and 
the Chaplain, in the Principal's house. The work 
should begin on Saturday, October 2nd.—Applica- 
tions for the post, with names of Referees (not ex- 
ceeding four in tumber), and with Testimonials, 
must be sent, before July 25th to the Kev. Canon 
LONSDALE. the Close. Lichfeld. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 849 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an aggregate of 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anaual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Dethi) ; or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton. 
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LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. ; 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER D&ANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.0.P 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation 


application to 


will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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Pees ASSURANCESOCIRETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Baron Camphell. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Cranbrook. 

‘The Right Hon. Lord Justice Thesiger. 

The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir Chailes Hall. 

William Frederick Higgins. Esq. 

Edmond Robert Turner, Esq. 

DIRECTORS, 

Holdsworth Hunt. Esq. 
John J. Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 
William R. Malcolm, Esq. 
Richard Nicholson. Esq. 
Charles M. Smith, Esq. 
John Swift, Esq. 
The Right Hon. 

Justice Thesiger. 
Edward fompson, Esq. 
Sir William H. Walton. 
Arnold W. White, Esq. 

Esq. | Basil T, Woodd, Esq. 

Invested Assets on December 31st, 1879, £5,501,781, 

Income for the year 1879, £474.8° 58. 

Amount paid in claims to December 31st last, 
£12,339,467, 

Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years ended 
December 3 lst last, £675,853. 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted, 
£6,198,991, 

The expenres of management (including com- 
mission) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income, 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which sre materialiy lower for young lives than here- 
tofore ; to the new conditions as to extended limits of 
free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of 
extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of Assurance. 

Pro-pectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 


application. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


MHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool : Cornhill and Charing 
Cr ross, Pht a 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The Report and Accounts for 1879 showed 
the net Income for that Year one 
The Capital (paid up) . mies 
The General Keserve and Fire Reinsurance 


Edward Bailey, Esq. 
Fras. T. Bircham, ksq. 
The Hon, H.G. Campbell. 
John Clerk, Erq., Q.C. 
Fredk. G, Davidson, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. 

Wm. Jas. Farrer. Esq. 
Hy. Ray Freshfield, ksq. 
Sir F, Herschell, Q.C.,M.P. 
Wm. F. Higgins, Erq. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, 


Lord 








« £1,565,493 
245,640 


Fund... «+» 1,350,000 
The Balance of "Prof ‘and Loss Account, 

after paying Dividend, 1879 ove 62,634 
The Life and Aunuity Fund., coe 3,051,921 


The last Actuarial Valuation showed that the New 
Life Participating Class bad been very successful, 
enabling the Company to declare the high Reversion. 
ary Bonus of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies 
effected in that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurance effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
54 CORNHILL, LONDON 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, See retary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORA ION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
adras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
re, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same. andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 

riods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ffice. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping A 











HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


4 AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.,,..........sceccees REESE £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the a or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


fre 
‘GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 
\ [AT ILLIA M S. BUR’ TON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of 
the 39 large Showrooms, 

At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2. 3, and 4 Newman 


Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. 














ne FIREIRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &e. 
& #..da. £ s. d. 
REGISTER STOVES...... from 0 9 0 to 36 0 0 
CHINA-TILED ditto...... s 3 8). ,, 36 0 0 
DOG STOVES ............... 0120 , 200 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black 0 3 9 » 100 8 
Ditto, STEEL and ORMOLU2 2 0 ,, 2015 0 
FENDER FRAMES for TILE 
FIBARTAS .........0..0.0006 vn 2 20 , 2 0 9 
MARBLE ditto Ss sesebieenany 300, W886 
PIERCED BRASS FENDERS 2 2 0 » 10 0 0 
FIREIRONS, Set of Three ., 43) .. 1610) 0 
Ditto, Rests for TILE 
HEARTHS, per pair 2 0 0 


012 10 
GAS & HOT-WATER WORK. won. “ustruaites FREE. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
FURNITURE. 

BEDSTEADS, of best make only, from 10s 6d. 

BEDDING of every description made on the premises, 
and — of pure materials and good work- 
mans 

AMERIC AN WALNUT machine-made CABINET 
FURNITURE. 

A large Stock of CHEAP, USEFUI, and SOUND 
Furniture of the above make on view, at Prices 
usually charged for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING- 
ROOMS, and every artic’e necessary for HOUSE 
FURNISHING. 


and 





| aah TERMS of PURCHASE. 


SPECIAL ARRANG IMENTS made by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON with reference to CREDIT, without in 
any way altering the system of PLAIN FIGURES 
and FIXED PRICES, thus retaining to the PUR- 
CHASER all the advantages of Prices arranged for 
NET CASH, and charging only such interest as may 
be necessary for the time over which the Payments 
are extended. 

COLZA OIL, Highest Quality ... 
KEROSINE + 


o ry per gallon. 


seecee ” 


BURTON. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1378, 


V JILLIAM S&S. 





FRY’S|+yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
Ach dc 
COCOA “A cantante ciisetinaaiiaha* 
_|—Standard, 
GUARANTEI TEED PURE. 
FRY’ s| ps COCOA EXTRACT. 
coco Al Pure Cocoa only, 


| the superfluous oil extracted. 
_ 3.8. FRY and SONS. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part 
Sold by all Chemists, atl Is Wa and 2s od per box. 


BR & Co.’3 OWN SAUCE, 


oo S,I 


por ED_ MEATS; also, — 


and 





S, PRE SERVED PROVISIONS 





The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


O BE LET, Furnished, desirable 11- 
ROOMED HOUSE. Central position. Five 
Guineas per week. Furniture can be had at valuation. 
Apply, Mr. HENRY WHEELER, 24 Harrington 
Square, N.W, 











[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PoRILe SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus, 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
ELSHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
| ileiasiiniaal TO HEALTH. 
| OPF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM. 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR StR#ET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 


International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 
andt nutr itious preparations generally. 





=> EXTRACT of BEEF .—The 


purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 


Kors... ESSENCE of BEEF-— 


Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment, 


ors BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 


Kors S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 


comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, M ulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 





Potch, &c. 

_In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &e. 

| OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, 
from best Beef Marrow Bones. 


- OFF COMPRESSED VEGET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of adel 
wens Vegetables, 4 oad 
K° PE’S CONSOLIDA’ TED TEA: and 
COFFEE, With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 
The above Preparations are patronised by the 


Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &e. 


I OPF’S EXTR: AC" [ of MEAT COM. 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR StaeKt, CHARING 











Cross. 
: URKEY 


INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 





, PERSIAN 
AND 


REM ARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
Pegg UGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. _ 


[ OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
4 old Pale Sherry, at 308; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced reulisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks an@ 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisa Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londun Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
SANITAS ” and DISINFECTION. 
—The Pine Forest at Home.—The SANITAS 
preparations are in use by more than 300 Boards of 
Health, Hospitals, &c. Non-poisonous, stainless, 
agreeable, and healthful Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, 
and Household Soaps. Toilet soaps and fluids ; 
Tooth and Nursery Powders. Of a'l chemists or of 
the SANLITAS COMPANY, Limited, Bethnal Green, 
London, E. Testimonials of highest medical and 
sanitary authorities free. Of universal necessity, as 
the most perfect purifier and disinfectant. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
d PILLS.—DISEASES OF THE BOWELS.—A re- 
medy, which has been tested and provad in a thousand 
different ways. capable of eradicating poisonous taints: 
from ulcers and healing them up, merits a trial of its 
capacity for extracting the internal corruptions from 
the bowels. On rubbing Holloway's Ointment re- 
peatedly on the abdomen, a rash appears, and as it 
thickens, the alvine irritability subsides. Acting as & 
derivative, this unguent draws to tho surface, re- 
leases the tender intestines from all acrid matters, 
and prevents inflammation, dysentery, and piles, for 
which blistering was the old fashioned, though suc- 
cexsful treatment, now from its painfulness fallen 
into disuse, the discovery of this Ointment having 
proclaimed a remedy possessing equally derivative, 
yet perfectly painless, powers, 











and 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear S1r,— : : P January, 1877. 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcuins, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 








NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DBO U LTO N W A R E. 


As inferior Imitations of their eclebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
with the name in full, ‘‘ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PRRRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 





Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man's Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY'S Westward Ho! 


In 1 0z., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 








“ WESTWARD 


HO!” 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 


N.B—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 


BROCKEDON’S , ofA72X7.p PURE BICARBONATES 
of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, weil known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only one. 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON'S 
VALUABLE Procsss, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E. Cleaver, &c. 1s and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must iusist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Estract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to ke 
the best. 











/MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS’ 
E.C., LONDON. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


OXFORD ST. 
WwW 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 











GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1880. price 2s 6d. 
Tue FuTURE OF LIBERALISM. By Matthew Arnold, 
ATHEISM AND REPENTANCE: A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY. 
By W. H. Mallock. 
THE CLOTURK IN PARLIAMENT. By E. D. J. Wilson. 
MODERN FRENCH Akt. By Gerard Baldwin Brown. 
A STRANGER IN AMERICA. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
STORY-TELLING. By James Payn. 
THE COMMERCIAL TREATY BKTWEEN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. By E. Raoul Duval. 
THE House oF LorpS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE, 
By the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley. 
THE FRENCH CLERGY AND THE PRESENT REPUBLIC.. 
By the Abbé Martin. 
THE PALAIS ROYAL THEATRE. By Francisque Sarcey.. 
BLEEDING TO DeatH. By H. M. Hyndman. 
C. KEGAN Paut and Co., London. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, for 
JULY, will be published on THURSDAY 
NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PRECURSORS OF NEWTON. 
MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
NAVAL POWER IN THB PAciFIc. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCK CONSORT. 
SABIANS AND CHRISFIANS OF ST. JOHN. 
LANDLORDS, TENANTS. AND LABOURERS. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE ReMuSAT, 
HOvGKIN's INVADERS OF ITALY. 
BRIGHTS EDITION OF Pepys’ DIARY. 
THE DIVORCE OF KATHARINE OF ARAGON. 
THS NEW PARLIAMENT IN SESSION. 
LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 


PNM HP 990 = 


10. 

11. 
London: 
C. BLACK. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
HE MODERN REVIEW: 
A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF No. ILI.—JuLy. 
. CRITICAL MstTHop.—I. By Professor Kuenen. 
. THe LATER Stone AGE IN Evuropk. By Edward 
Clodd, F.R.A.S. 
“ — OF CYRENE.—IL. By R. Crompton Jones, 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND RauiGious INTER- 
NATIONALISM. By Professor Albert Reville. 
FRANCE AND THE JESUITS. By Prof. Rauwenhoff. 
Somk TENDENCIES OF MODERN BrioLogy. By 
Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R S.E. 
THE MONKS OF BOLTON. By Robert Collyer. 
THKJAUTHORSHIP OF THE “* E1KON BASILIKK." 
W. Blake Odgers, LL.D. 
THE TWELFTH GERMAN PROTESTANTENTAG, By 
Pastor J, R. Hanne, 
NOTES AND Notices. By Francis J, Garrison, 
Mark Wilks, &c. 
Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE 
and CO., London; JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester ; 
and may be had by order of all Booksellers. 


Now ready. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
New Series. No. 115. JULY, 1880. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ScOTCH PEERAGE. 
THE PLACK OF SOCRATES IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
THE PRASANT Poets OF Russia, 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECK#ASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
THE LIF& OF THR PRINCE Consort. 
GAME LAWS AND GAME PRESERVING. 
STATE PAPERS: FORKIGN S#RIKES, 
A NEW VIEW OF TH& INDIAN EXCHANCE DIFFI- 
CULTY, 
INDIA AND OuR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURK. 
London: TRuBNEB and Co., 57 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published. price 5s, 

HE ART of POETRY of HORACE. 
The Latin text, with Free and Explanatory 
Translations in Prose and in Verse. By the Very Rev. 
Dean BAGoTt, D.D. Third Edition, Priuted on Papier 

Verge, square 8vo, and handsomely bound. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. and sold by all Booksellers. 


eo ete 


By 


Ss «nN 


a 
od 
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With 6 Maps. ls 6d ; 6 Maps, Route Table, Snowdon 
Panorama, 28 6d; 17 Maps, Routes, Coloured 
Panorama, Chapters on Geology and Botany, 5s. 

OSSIPING GUIDE to WALES. 
(NORTH and MID-WALES.) 

“ We have not seen a book about Wales more useful 
than this gay and clever guide.”—Public Opinion. “ By 
far the most amusing guide we have seen.""—Stardard. 
“ This admirable guide...... Certainly one of the most 
accurate and complete text-books for the Principality 
we have ever seen."—Manchester Examiner. “A 
model in its way."—Daily News. “ Prince of guides."— 
Welshman. “ As a whole, beyond comparison the best 
handbook to Wales yet published."—Chester Chronicle 
(1877). 

London: HoppER and Stoveston. All Booksellers. 
Two vols. crown 8vo, price 14s, with a Map and Repre- 
sentative Ground-plans, 
(ack WORK and LIFE in 

) ENGLISH MINSTERS, and the ENGLISH 
STUDENT'S MONASTICON. By MACKENzIE E.C, 
WALCcoTT, B.D., F.S.A., Preecentor of Chichester. 

London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
Just published, price 6d; by post 7d. 
RACT{CAL HINTS _ on the 
PRESERVATION of the TEETH, 
By N. STEVENSON, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Licentiate in Dental Surgery. 
London: J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


ENTRAL SCHOOLS, Sheffield.— 
See the BUILDER (4d, by post 43d), for View 
Plans, and Section; Views of House in Bucklers- 
bury and House at Bowdon; Progress of Invention ; 
Tay Bridge Report; Stained Glass from Modern Point 
of View; Exploration, Asia Minor; Industrial Arts in 
Germany ; Greek Vases, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Forestalled. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” “Bridget,” d&c. 2 
vols., 218. 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs. 


G. Linn £08 Banks, Author of ‘‘ The Manchester 
Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 vols. 


“One of the most clever and original works of 
flation of the year, Its freshness and unconventionality 
are very attractive.”"—John Bull. 


’ 
Mervyn O’Connor. By the Earl 
of DEsART, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A bright, lively story, full of interest and action.” 
—Sunday Times, 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 
WoRTH, Author of ‘‘ Hathercourt Rectory.” 3 vols, 
“A pure and pretty story.”—Athenxum. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aipé. 3 vols, DEDICATED to LORD LYTTON. 
“ A novel of unusual merit."—Athenzum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


COMPANION to MUNICH and the AMMERGAU 
PASSION-PLAY. 

N ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. 

By ANNA Mary Howitt-Watts, New Edition, 

revised by the Authoress ; with several new Chap- 

ters. Of all Booksellers. Crown 8vo,2 vols., cloth, 
price 10s 64. 

THOS, DE LA RUE and Co., London. 








Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 15s. 
TRANGE STORIES from a 
CHINESE STUDIO. Translated and Anno- 
tated by HERBERT A. GILES, of H.M.'s Consular 
Service, Of all Booksellers. 
THos. Dk LA RvE and Co., London. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 78 6d. 
ARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECI- 
SIONS, and CARD-TABLE TALK. By 
4*CAVENDISH.” With Portrait of Author, Of all 
Booksellers, and at the Libraries, 
THos. De LA Rug and Co., London, 


Demy 8¥0, cloth, price 258, with Map and Illustrations 
on W 


n ood. 
UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 
JOURNEYS and JOURNALS of an INDIAN 
GEOLOGIST. By V. BALL, M.A., F.G.S., &. Of all 
Booksellers. 
THOS. DE LA Rug and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
OSWELL’S CORRESPONDENCE 
with the Hon. ANDREW ERSKINE, and his 
JOURNAL of a TOUR to CORSICA, By GrorGe 
BIRKBECK HILL, D.OC.L. Of all Booksellers. 
TuHos. DE La RUE and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
4. RNESTINE. A Novel. By the 
Authoress of **The Vulture Maiden.” Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. S, BARING-GOULD. 
Of all Booksellers, 
TuHos. DE LA Rug and Co., London. 


























rown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


Cc 

SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE 
and ART, By Mrs. INcHBALD. With a Por- 
trait and Introductory Memoir by William Bell Scott. 

Of all Booksellers. 
THOs. De LA Rug and Co., London. 
Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
3 tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoBERT G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 








SCHOOL PRIZES, 
ESSRS. BICKERS and SON 


invite attention to their extensive and varied 
Stock of Books suitable for School Prizes, which at 
present numbers over 30,000 Volumes. Oatalogues on 
application. 


SCHOOL PRIZES.— A greatly increased 
space in the Gallery of their Establishment is now 
devoted to the display of books suitable for Prizes, 
the choice presented for selection being, they 
believe, unequalled in London, while the prices 
are fixed at the smallest remunerative rates of 
profit, Catalogues free by post. 


SCHOOL PRIZES.—In the binding depart- 
ment they have, for over forty years, maintained 
a very high reputation, and are prepared to 
execute orders in auy style and in a superior 
— at very moderate prices. Lists free by 
post. 


BICKERS and Son, Leicester Square, W.C. 


~ ECOND - HAND 





BOOKS. — Now 


ready, a Catalogue of Several Thousand Volumes 
comprising Travels, Biographies, Histories Classics, 
Popular Reviews, Miscellaneous Works, Theology &e., 
most of which are out of print and scarce (including 
a Selection from the Library of the late Serjeant 
Parry). Forwarded post free, on application to JAMES 
ROCHE, Bookseller, 1 Southampton Row, Holborn. 





ee 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 





NOTICE.—New Novel by the popular Author of ‘‘ Love's Conflict,” “ Woman against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &, 


The Fair-Haired Alda. By Frormnce Marryat, Author of 


“ Love's Conflict,” “‘ Woman against Woman,”’ &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
9 4 id 
Jack Allyn’s Friends. By G. Wzss Apprieron, Author of 
“Catching a Tartar " and “Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 
The Graphic says :—‘‘ A novel which combines the merits of Miss Braddon with those of Bret Harte 


— Allyn’s Friends’ is just the book to commend itself to thousands of holiday-seekers this 
weather.” 


lessees 





Hollywood. By Anne L. Watxer, Author of “A Canadian 
Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols,, 31s 6d. 


The Graphic says :—‘‘ ‘ Hollywood’ is a book that deserves to be read...... We must congratulate Miss Walker 
on a steady improvement.”’ 


Lord Garlford’s Freak. By James B. Baynarp, Author of 
“The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


_ The Morning Post says:—‘“ A very amusing novel, which deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank 
higher than the ordinary run of current works of fiction.” 


The Actor’s Wife. By Epmunp Lratunzs, Actor. 3 vols., 81s 6d. 


The Graphic says :—“ Mr, Leathes possesses both culture and good feeling. His work bears evidence of 
careful thought and no small amount of interest.” 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Burtons of Dunroe. By M. W. Brew. 

Charlie: a Waifs History, told by Himself. By Mrs. 
WoopwakrpD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. Eroart, Author of “ The 
Curate’s Discipline," “ How He Won Her,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

Carmelia. By the Princess Onca Canracuzenr, Author of 
“In the Spring of My Life.” Translated by EuGENg KLAUS, with the Author's approval. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


*,* Other important Works nearly ready. Full Lists, §c., on application. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 











ORIENT LINE. 
STEAM 

BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatohed every FORT- 
ENGLAND NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 

Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

AND ‘ 
ons. H.P. | Tons. HP. 
ACONOAGUA vecsecseceseesee 4,107 ... 600 | LIGURIA ....sccscsssssecsees 4,666 50 
AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO . ** i847 2) 550 | a oe 
COTOPAXI 098 | LUSITANIA .. wee 3,825... 550 
vz00 * 3'945 550 (ORIENT ....c.cccc000 votes 5,386... 1,000 
Se GARONNE ....... oo 8,876 ... 550 | POTOSE  o..seeeseesoresees 4,219 ... 600 
JOHN ELDER ............... 4,152 ... 550| SORATA ..... hebavencs. cas vee 4,014 .., 600 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 

SERVICE IN are the fastest on record, 
40 DAYS. For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, H.C.; and 


| ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS. 


B R O O K’ S Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


S E W I N G Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 








CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 





May be had by ordor through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingto 
Street, Strand. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


LIFE OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.L 
With Illustrations and Maps. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


Second Series, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS 
OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
CONTENTS :—1. Literature —2. Politics and Society —3. Philosophy and Religion. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY : 
AGE OF THE DESPOTS., 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MA. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, lés. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,” 
*“* PHYLLIS.” 
3 vols. post Syo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





This day, in 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The IRISH CRISIS. Being a Narrative 
of the Measures for the Relief of the Distress caused by the 
Great Irish Famine of 1846-47. By Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN, 
Bart., K.C.B. Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, January, 
1848, 

MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NOTICE. — Now ready, THROUGH a 
NEEDLE’S EYE. By WESBA STRETTON. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





Now ready, 


A STUDY OF SHELLEY. 
By JOHN TODHUNTER, 
Author of “ Laurella, and other Poems,” “ Alcestis,’’ &c. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 7s, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 299, will be published 
on SATURDAY, JULY 17th. 
CONTENTS. 

. THE First LORD MINTO. 
. MIDDLESEX. 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
RECENT AND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR CRITICS. 
. GENERAL GRANT. 
. ST. PAUL AND RENAN. 
. WHIGS, RADICALS, AND CONSERVATIVES. 

JOHN MurkAY, Albemarle Street. 





gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. - f 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treisury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. a : 
No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged. Post 8vo, with Geological Map printed in 
Colours and numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sections, 
and Landscapes, price 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.RS., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


**No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly b 
mended to the English reader. Itisa sae of the highest conan call cae worthy 
to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science."—WNature. 

“Not only a useful manual for the student, but a picturesque and interesting 
volume for that poor general reader who, as a rule, is apt to become weary of dry 
lists (however scientifically perfect) of fossils and of strata. The volume, as it 
stands, is certainly the best introduction to the geology of these islands that we 
possess.” —Graphic. 

By the same Author. 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; 
size, 36 inches by 42. Price, in Sheets, 25s ; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 30s . 
or on Roller, Varnished, 42s. ia 


Large post 8vo, ieee lia and 21 Maps, 12s. 
PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 


Editor of the “‘ Africa Volume in Stanford's “ Compendium of Geography and 
Travel,” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition. 


“It is a text-book of geography, revealing in its every page the author's 
thorough knowledge of the subject he deals with, It can be warmly recommended 
for the use of schools, and may be perused with profit and pleasure also by those 
whose school-days are passed and whose knowledge of geography has grown 
somewhat misty and antiquated, but who, for these very reasons, are desirous of 
refreshing their memories, and of obtaining, within the limited time at their eom- 
mand, a general idea of the extent to which we are at present acquainted with the 
earth's surface features, Very ample details are given of the natural and indus- 
trial productions, and a set of maps very much enhances the interest of these 
descriptions, and conveys at a glance what even pages of letter-press would fai} 
to render equally clear.”"—dAcademy, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 570 pp., 12s 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 


IN ARTS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, INSTRUCTION, 
RAILWAYS, AND PUBLIC WEALTH, SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of “The English in South America,” “ Handbook to tke River Plate 
Republics,” ** Handbook to Brazil,” &c, 


“Under this title, Mr. M. G. Mulhall, well known for his works on Brazil and 
the River Plate Republics, has brought together in one moderate-sized volume a 
great array of well-arranged statistics, in order to show by the hard logic of figures 
the immense progress which the world has made since the beginning of the present 
century. He might have c:lled bis book the Romance of Statistics, for many of 
the facts he brings forward seem more wonderful than a fairy-tale. The work 
must have cost Mr. Mulhall a vast amount of research, for there is scarcely any 
department of industry upon which he has not touched, He treats tirst of the 
civilised world as a whole, In the second part of the work, the British Empire is 
treated in considerable detail, the topics illustrated by statistics being even more 
varied than in the first part. The comparative ehh tistion of the Colonies are 
specially interesting. In the third part, all the foreign States of the world are 
treated of with mucb more brevity, of course, than in the case of Britain, but after 
the same method. The various classes of statistics are so strung together by the 
author's own remarks as to render the book extremely interesting and instructive 
reading. The work, as a whole, seems to us to be remarkably impressive and 
full of instructiou, and probably illustrates, as no other method could, the almost 
incredible progress of the world as a whole since the beginning of the present 
century.” — Times. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME 
OF THE GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY, 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ The Fairy-Land of Science.” “ Botanical Tables for the Use of 
. Junior Students.” 


“Mies Buckley supplies in the present volume a gap in our educational litera- 
ture. Guides to literature abound; guides to science, similar in purpose and 
character to Miss Buckley s History, are uuknowa. Tha writer's plan, therefore, 
is original, and her execution of the plan is altogether admirable. She bas hada 
long training in science, and there are signs on every pages of this volume of the 
careful and conscient ous mauner ia which she has performed her task.”"—2ul/ 
Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is an admirable book, written with a fullness and accuracy which is rarely 
to be found in compendiums of this sort, Any one who reads carefully to the 
end will have got a fair general notion of the vastness of physical science, and 
the means of pursu'ng more completely any special region of it which may be 
desired. It is an excellent book fur young peopie, and one not to be despised by 
their elders."—Guardian. 





Second Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps ard Illustrations, price 2ts. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.B.S., &c., of H.M.'s Geological Survey of Scotland . 


“The book shows everywhere the marks of acute observation, wide researeh, 
and sound reasoning. It presents in a readable furm the Chief features of the 
Great Ice Age, and illustrates them very amply from those great tracts of Scot- 
land, in which glaciation has left its most distiuct aud most eadur.og marks."— 
S) eet ator. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD,.55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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THE HIGHEST AWARD, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 1878. 


The Cross of the Legion of Honour. Also the 
JOHN BRINSMEAD — “Uitte ti 
Sou frica 


, The Medal of Honour and Diploma of Merit, 
A N D S O N S Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, aa 1874, 
The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870. 


~ Le Diplome de la Mention Extraordinaire, 
P AT E N T Amsterdam, 1869. 
La Médaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 


Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, and 1879, 


in Great Britain, France, Prusia, Austria, § QO GTENENTE PIANOS, 


Italy, Belgium, vs America. 


‘or Sale, Hire, ov on the Three Years’ System. Illustrated Price Lists Post Free. 


18—20 wm” STREET, LONDON, W;:; 
The “BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON ROAD, N.W.; 
And at All the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 


THE WHEAL HONY AND TRELAWNY UNITED 
SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY (Limited). 

















Registered under the Limited Liability Acts of 1862 and 1867, by which the liability of the Shareholder is limited to the amount of his 
shares.—Capital, £50,000.—ISSUE of 17,750 £2 SHARES at par. 10s on application; 10s on allotment; 10s on August 1; 10s on 
September 1. (In cases where no allotment is made, the money paid on application will be returned in full.) 





DrreEcTors. 
@. BROCKELBANK, Faq... Thornsett Road, Anerlay. J. ROMANES, Esq., Heena Terrace, West Worthing. 
8. BURNEY WARNER, Erq,, B.A., 23 Stanhope Gardens, South Kensington, E. PALMER, Esq., 7 Tresillean Crescent, St, Joha's, §.E.; and Folkestone. 


BANKERS—Messrs, ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, and CO., Lombard Street, London ; Messrs. CLYMO, TREFFRY, HAWKE, WEST, POLKINGHORNE, and CO., Liskeard. 


Orricrs—Bartholomew House, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. Captain Willcocks writes :—‘ Whoever is fortunate enough to secure this 
h 8 int \ i . 
This Company is formed for purchasing aod working « property rich in ailver- property will have the most profitable mine in the county, and ac ertain fortune 


celebrated Wheal Trelawny Silver-Lead Mine, immediately adjoining on the south, | 80 tbat there is no speculation or risk. TI will merely add that I know of no other 
The Hony property comprises the mineral riches of the greatest silver-lead | P'OPerty with auch certainty of success. 
bearing lode in Coruwall, intact from the very surface to a depth already proved Captain Hodge writes :—* I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that there 
of 300 fathoms, extending nearly half a mile in length from the boundaries of the | is not another mizing property in the kingdom with such prospects and such a cer- 
Wheal Trelawny on the south to the celebrated Trewetha on the north, | tainty of immense profit, and having such advantuges for economical and speedy 
The Estate was the property of the late Dr. Hony, who had firmly resolved | development.” 
never to sell or let it, notwithstanding the repeated solicitations of capitalists, and | Prospectuses, with forms of application for shares, copies of the reports, and plan-, 
the most tempting offers. can be obtained at the Orlices of the Company, Solicitors, Bankers, and Auditors. 
The offers were made owing to the extraordinary richness of the silver-lead | 
bearing lode in the celebrated Wheal Mary Ann and Trelawny on the south, 
Trewetha on the north. and the continuance of the lode without variation right TH y q i Y if ‘ED 
through the Hony property from boundary to boundary. During the lifetime of | HE W “WHEAL HONY and TRELAWNY UN NITE! 
Dr. Hony the Trelawny miners encroached beyond their boundary, on the present | i , ) 
estate, and extracted some silver-lead ore, for which the Wheal Trelawny Com. | The Silver-Lead ore in the Hony Estate alone is valued at £1,(.0),000. 
pany had to pay a large sum of money by way of compensation. | he estimated Dividexds are 43 per cent. 
It is calculated that the quantity of workable Silver-Lead ore is of mg value of | 
ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUND3 STERLIN hg Te 
The adjoining mines, Wheal Mary Ann, Wheal Trelawny, om ‘Trewetha | HE WHEAL HONY and TRELAWNY UNITED 
ene pe silver-lead ore worth — a — sterling from the same lode, and SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY (Limited). 
it 
~ iniiae! f dak eee attains | The Trelawny Mine, which is also the property of this Company, has paid in 
T= WHEAL HONY and TRELAWNY UNITED Dividends £95,000. 
SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY (Limited). 
Captain Hancock says :—“ I have known the ground for 30 years, and worked 


in the Trelawny Mine, near Hony, about 24 years ago; since then was ageut in | HE WHEAL HON and TRELAWNY UNITED 


| 

| 

the district under the late Mr. Peter Clymo. It is one of the best (if not the best) SIL VER-LBAD MINING Cans ae. 

pieces of mining ground for silver-lead ore in the county, and cannot, in my | The Mine immediately adjoining the Hony property on the south returned 
opinion, fail to make a good dividend property.” | £560,000 worth of ore, 


| 
| 
jead, known as the Hony Estate, situate near Liskeard, Cornwall, together with the | Captain Metherell says :—‘‘ The lode may be considered proved to 3 0 fathoms, 
| 
| 























Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


TALES of OUR GREAT NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUSINS,” &c. 


oo neal Seaiss. By Epwarp This day is published. 
ALFORD, M.A. 

waiters ciearedenycurtegeovce| TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
ite place in every library as a standard work."—Court 


Journal, By L. B. WALFORD, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Author of “ Cousins,” “ Pauline,” “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” &, 
‘Eighty-eighth Thonsand, feap. 8vo, 2. 6d. 3 vols. post 8vo, 258 6d. 


ADVICE TO A MOTHER ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HER CHILDREN, 
AND ON THE TREATMENT ON THE MOMENT 


OF ILLNESSES AND ACCIDENTS. M UDIE s S OLE CT LIBRARY.—NE Ww AND 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.8. C BD r 1g = " . 
3. and A. CHUROMILL, London ; and all Booksellers. CHOICE BOOKS.—N OTICE. Revised Lists of New 
One Handreth Thousand, fap. 870, 23. 61. and Choice Books lately added to MUDIE S SELECT 

ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE LIBRARY; and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
MANAGEMENT OF HER OWN HEALTH, for Sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, and will be 
CoMPEATTABOUR, AND SUCKLING. forwarded postage free, on application. 

By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. BI 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, London ; and all Booksellers. New Oxrorp Street, July 10th. 











Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 16 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “ SPecTaTor " Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 10, 1860. 
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